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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





. “Tl Flauto Magico.” 
HIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), July 4, will be per- 


formed (for the first time these six years) Mozart's Opera, “IL FLAUTO 
MAGICO,” with the following cast :—Astriflammante, Mdlle Louise Singelli (her 
first appearance in that character); Tamino, Mr Bentham; Papageno, Signor 
Catalani; Sarastro, Signor Perkins; Il Sacerdote. Signor Campobello; Monostatos, 
Signor Rinaldini; Due Uomini Armati, Signor Marchettiand Signor Costa; Due 
Oratori, Signor Zoboli and Signor Casaboni; Papagena, Mdile Alwina Valleria; 
I tre Geni, Mdile Bauermeister, Madame Demeric-Lablache, and Mdlle Justine 
Macvitz; Le tre Damigelle della Regina, Mdlle Marie Roze, Mdlle Risarelli, and 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini; and Pamina, Mdlle Tietjens. 

Next Week there will be a Performance every Evening. 


Extra Night.—Christine Nilsson. 
Monpay, July 6, Verdi's Opera, ‘‘ IL TROVATORE.” Manrico, Signor Campa- 
nini; Il Conte di Luna, Signor Galassi; Azucena, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; and 
Leonora, Madame Christine Nilsson (her first appearance in that character in 


England). 
Mdlle Tietjens. 

TvespayY, July 7 (for the last time this season), Donizetti's Opera, ‘‘LA 
FAVORITA.” Fernando, M. Achard (his second appearance in that character) ; 
Alfonso XL, Signor de Reschi; Paldassare, Signor Giulio Perkins; Gasparo, 
Signor Rinaldini; Inez, Mdlle Risarelli; and Leonora, Mdlle Tietjens. The Inci- 
dental Divertissement will be supported by Mdile Blanche Ricois, Mdlle Adelina 
Gedda, and the corps de ballet, 

Grand Extra Night.—_Madame Christine Nilsson. 

Werpnespay, July 8, “IL TALISMANO,” 

Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA, 


Doors open at eight o'clock, the Opera to commence at half-past. Dress 
cirele, 108. 6d. ; amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 5s.; amphitheatre, 2s. 

Tickets may be obtained of Mr. Bailey, at the Box-office, under the Portico of 
the Theatre, which is open daily from ten till five o'clock. 


(5 STAL PALACE. —SUMMER CONCERTS. — 

The Seventh of the Series will be given on SATURDAY next, July 11th, when 
the programme will be drawn exclusively from Music by Swedish, Danish, and 
Norwegian Composers. Conductor—Mr Manns. Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea 
Season Ticket. 


i R BRINLEY RICHARDS’ MATINEE D’INVITA- 

TION, assisted by Lady Amateurs (Pupils), will take place on THURSDAY 
next, July 9th, at the BEETHOVEN Rooms, Harley Street. Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Marian Williams, and Miss Marian Severn will sing selections of Vocal Music, 
including ‘‘ The Harper's Grave” and “ Solitude” (Angelina).—6, St Mary Abbott's 
Terrace, Kensington. 











“ ETHEL.” 


R BRINLEY RICHARDS will play his Romance, 
“ETHEL,” at his Matinée d’Invitation, at the Beethoven Rooms, on 
Thursday next, July 9. 


R LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S CONCERT PARTY 
and PUPILS.—Miss HELEN RICE’'S EVENING CONCERT, HANOVER 
Square Rooms, July 8th; and Costume Opera Concert, Sheerness, 20th. 


ADAME PATEY’S AUTUMN TOUR.—Artists 

—Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, Mr W. H. Cummings, and Mr Patey. 

Accompanist—Mr Charles Davieson. A applications to be addressed to Mr 
CunineHaM Booszy, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


M& H. RICKARD, Bass (Pupil of Ch. J. Bishenden, 

the celebrated Bass), will make his First Appearance in London, July 9, 
and sing ‘“‘O, RUDDIER THAN THE CHERRY” and “ THE MARINER,” at the 
Schubert Society’s Concert, Beethoven Rooms, Cavendish Square, W. 


M& NELSON VARLEY, having finished his Engage- 
ments in the United States, has returned to London, where he p' seS 
remaining during the Winter. For Concert Engagements, Oratorios, &c., address, 
Mr NELSON VARLEY, care of Messrs DUNOAN DAVISON & Co., Foreign Music 
Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 

















ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


HIS EVENING (Sarourpay), July 4, will be per- 
formed ‘“‘ MIGNON.” Mdlle Albani, Mdlle Marie Marimon, Mdlle Smeroschi, 
. Faure, Signori Ciampi, Raguer, Manfredi, and Nicolini. Conductor—Signor 


VIANESI. 
Last Week but One of the Season. 

On MONDAY next, July 6 (first time this season), “‘ LINDA DI CHAMOUNI.” 
Mdlle Albani, Mdlle Clemence Calasch, Signori Graziani, Ciampi, Bagagiolo, and 
Piazza. Conductor—Signor VIANESI. 

On TuEspAyY next, July 7, “L’ETOILE DU NORD.” Oast as before. 

On WEDNESDAY next, July 8 (first time this seasén), ‘‘MARTHA.” Mdlle 
——_ Malle Scalchi, Signori Graziani, Tagliafico, and Marini. Conductor—Signor 

IANESI. 

On THURSDAY next, July 9 (first time these five years), ‘““ROBERTO IL 
DIAVOLO.” Madame Vilda, Mdlle Smeroschi, Mdlle Girod ; Signori Bagagiolo, 
Sabater, and Nicolini. Conductor—Signor VIANESI. 

On Fripay next, July 10, “IL TROVATORE.” Madame Adelina Patti, 
Mdlle Scalchi; M. Maurel, Signor Tagliafico and Signor Marini. Conductor— 


VIANESI. 
— ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Institated 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 








Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 





President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The Next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and Agso- 
ciates, will take place at the QUEEN’S CONCERT Rooms, over Square, on 
Tuurspay Evening next, the 9th inst., commencing at Eight o’clock. 

By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


ISS ADA LESTER, Pianist (of M. Riviére’s Concerts, 

at the Royal Italian Opera House), is free to accept ENGAGEMENTS for 

Concerts in Town or Country. Address, Miss ApA LESTER, care of Messrs DUNCAN 
DAVISON & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ADAME LOUISE LIEBHART begs to announce 

that all communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Lessons, 

tothe Ag addressed to her residence, No. 21, Grove End Road, St John’s 
Wood, N.W. 











IL TALISMANO. 
THE ROSE SONG, 


Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES 
(For whom it was originally composed), 
IS NOW PUBLISHED WITH ENGLISH WORDS, AS SUNG BY 


MR. SIMS REEVES 
AT HIS CONCERT AT THE ROY% 
Price 4s. j 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxrorp Srreer.{— 
b 


f 


BERT HALL, 
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ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT, Pianist (of M. Riviére’s 

Concerts, Royal Italian Opera House), can now accept ENGAGEMENTS 

for Concerts, Soirées, &c. Communications may be addressed to the care of 

Messrs DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street ; 
or to Miss LILLIE ALBRECHT, at her NEW residence, 38, Oakley Square, a. 


ADAME FLORENCE LANCIA (to correct a mis- 
understanding) begs to announce that she will continue to accept ENGAGE- 
MENTS for Public and Private Concerts until the termination of the present year, 
when she finally Retires from the Profession.—28B, Devonshire Street, Portland 
Place, W. 
‘0 MUSICSELLERS in London or the Vicinity—A 
Young Lady, Pupil of an eminent Professor, who plays remarkably well, 
and isa good reader, wishes for a SITUATION in a Music Shop. The highest 
references given. Address, Miss TELLIER, 13, Faunce Street, Kennington Park 
Road, S.E. 











WANTED. 
( RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER for the new Church, 


St Andrew's, Fulham. Two Services on Sunday, and one week night in 
Lent and Advent, Salary, £20. Apply, by letter, to Rev. J, H. CARDWELL, 26, 
Edith Villas, North End Road, 8. W. 


R CHARLES DAVIESON (from the Conservatoire 

of Leipsic, pupil of the late Moscheles, Reinecke, &c.) has returned to 

own for the Season, after his tour as Solo Pianist and Accompanist to Madame 

Patey and party. Applications for Lessons, Concerts, and Soirees, &c., to_be 

addressed, care of Messrs DUNCAN DAVISON and Co., 244, Regent Street; or Mr 
CUNINGHAM BOOSEY, 2, Little Argyll Street, W. 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—SCHOLAR- 
| J SHIPS open to competition by Students throughout the kingdom. Six 
Scholarships, of the value of fifteen guineas each, will be adjudicated to the most 
talented competitors purporting to make music a profession, on THURSDAY, July 9. 
Students in music possessing soprano or tenor voices, and pianists, violinists, and 
violoncellists, can compete before the Board of Professors on presenting testimonials 
of character and respectability. Applications to be addressed to 
St George's Hall, Langham Place, Regent Street. G. R. WILKINSON, See. 


MUSIC BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
ESSRS. M. GUNN & SONS, of Dublin, beg to 
announce that, having purchased the Theatre Royal, Dublin, they intend to 
DISPOSE of the Entire STOCK and of the GOODWILL of their BUSINESS. 
The Premises, situated in the best part of Dublin (Grafton Street), are spacious 
and commanding, and are held on a Jong lease at a low rent. 
The Stock of Pianos and Harmoniums consists exclusively of instruments by 
well-known and popular makers, 
There is a large number of Instruments on Hire at very remunerative rates. 
The Stock of Sheet Music is one of the finest in the provinces ; and the counter 
trade is a steady and improving one, averaging £50 per week. 
The long-established Connections of the Business extend to every part of Ireland. 
Principals only will be treated with. Further particulars on application. 
61, Grafton Street, Dublin. M. GUNN & SONS 











METZLER & CO.'S 
MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 
Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 
SoLe AGENTS— 
METZLER & CO., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 





In the Press, 
IN THE ELEMENTARY 


By JOHN HULLAH.— 


AND TUNE 


FNIME 
SCHOOL: A New Method of Teaching Vocal Music. 
London ; LONGMANS & Co, 





Published This Day. 
THE SOLDIER’S CHOICE. 
SONG. 

(Dedicated to Mason WALLACE CARPENTER.) 
Words and Music by FELICIA BUNSEN. 
Price 4s, 

London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 
“ PERCHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA” en ae 
(Sung by Signor GARDONI.) 
“TUTTO E TORMENTI” “ Sg r , os 
(Dedicated to Madame Luccr-SIEVERS, ) 
Composed by G. MURATORI. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 








price 3s. 


price 3s. 








NEW SONG. 


DREAMS OF HOME. 


Written and Composed in Memory of 


DR LIVINGSTONE. 
Poetry by WM. HENDERSON. 


Music by HERR REICHARDT. 


In A flat, for Sopranos and Tenors, and in F and E flat, for Contraltos and Baritones, 
Price 4s. 
LonpDON: WEEKES & CO., 16, HANOVER Street. 
And may be had of all Musicsellers, 

“The words of this song have been suggested by a passage in Jacob Wain- 
wright's account of Livingstone’s last days:—‘He spoke much of family and 
home.’ They are worthy of their interesting subject, and Herr Reichardt’s music 
is fittingly simple and expressive. The song is a piece de circonstance, but, as the 
circorstance is one of sbiding interest, it is likely to have continued favour."-- 
Musical World, 





MIGNON. 
“HAST THOU E'ER SEEN THE LAND?” 


(“NON CONOSCI IL BEL SUOL.”) 
Sung by MapAME NILSSON and Mp.LLe ALBANT in AmBROISE THOMAS’S Opera of 
MIGNON. 
(The English Words by JoHN OXENFORD, Esq.) 
Price 4s. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street; where all the Music from 
this popular Opera may be obtained. 


“V7IENI, VIENI.” Serenade. Composed by Anotro 

FERRARI, and sung with such great success by Miss SorwHre Ferrari at 
Mr Oberthur's Concert, at the Hanover Square Rooms, is published—price 3s.—by 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





I EETHOVEN’S POLONAISE (Op. 89), as played by 
Mdlle MARIE Kress, is published, price 3s., by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co, 
244, Regent Street, W. 


ES ALOUETTES, Impromptu for the Pianoforte, 
J by T. LescHETIZKY, as played by Madame Esstporr at her Recitals, is 
published — price 3s,—by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


YARL KREBS’ STUDY in B flat, as played by Malle 
J MaAkte Kress at her Pianoforte Recital, at St James's Hall, is published— 
price 3s.—by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


U POINT DU JOUR (Daybreak). Morceau de 
Salon pour Je Pianoforte, par IGNACE GIBSONE. Price 3s, London; DUN- 
CAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE Celebrated POLONAISE from Glinka’s Opera, 
“LA VIE POUR LE CZAR.” Arranged for the Pianoforte by IGNACE 
GIBSONE. Price 3s. London; DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


U BORD DE LA MER. Nocturne for Harp Solo. By 
CHARLES OpertTHUR. Price 4s.—London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W.; where several of Mr. OBERTHUR’S popular Compositions for the 


Harp may be obtained. 
PWARD, WHERE THE STARS ARE SHINING.” 


“é 
[ Sacred Trio. For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto. Composed by 


HENRY SMART. Price 4s, 

“6 7 WO PATHWAYS.” Song. Words by F. E. 
‘ WEATHERLY, Music by BertHotp Tours. Price 3s. ‘This song is 

written with all Mr. Tours’ fluency and knowledge of effect, while presenting 

fewer difficulties than usual. Well sung, it is sure to succeed, the more because 

its subject is unexceptionable.”—Musical World.—London: DUNCAN DAVISON & 

Co., 244, Regent St., W. 


“7 EINE D'AMOUR.” Song. The Music by Bernarp 


FAIRBROTHER. Price 3s. 


” ‘he DANCE OF THE GIPSIES.” For the Piano- 


forte. Composed by WILLIAM CRAWFORD, Price 4s.—London: DUNCAN 
DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained, by the same 
Composer, “ALBION AND SCOTIA” (Fantasia) and a “ REVERIE” for the 
Pianoforte, price 4s. each. 


by BAGATELLES for the PIANOFORTE. 


A. Composed by Mrs Mounsey Bartuo.tomew, Price 5s. ‘‘ The first of these 
pieces is an Andante Gracioso in A major, six-eight time; the second is an Allegro 
in the same key, common time ; and the third an Allegro Vivace in B minor, three- 
eight time. Their merit is perhaps equal, inasmuch as all are worthy of Mrs 
Bartholomew's reputation, but their character differs materially, The first has its 
melody very fully harmonized; the second is a sequence of light and tripping 
arpeggios; while the third presents some capital exercises in legato playing for 
both hands, Both from an esthetic and scholastic point of view, therefore, the 
three pieces have their value, and we commend them to the notice of both 
amateurs and teachers,”—Musical World, London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, 
Regent Street. 
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THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
June 27, 

As rarely fails to be the case, the third and last of the Handel 

Festival performances was the crowning achievement of the week. The 
even more than accustomed heartiness with which, in taking his place 
before the conductor’s desk, Sir Michael Costa, facile princeps among 
orchestral chiefs, was greeted by the audience, seemed like an anticipa- 
tion of the rich musical treat to follow. The question as to where 
Handel derived a good deal of his “ material” for Jsrael is only worth 
discussing in a bibliographic sense, the oratorio being universally 
accepted as the most picturesque, varied, and grandest of choral works, 
Just as it exists now before us, has existed for nearly a century and a 
half, and will exist so long as music holds its sway over the popular 
mind, Handel originally shaped it. ‘To him, and to no other, are we 
indebted for this colossal production, which, better even than the Messiah 
itself, can bear without detriment the crucial test of a vast multitude of 
singers and players, Yesterday, as on all previous occasions since the 
institution of the Handel Festivals, Zsrael in Egypt brought together an 
enormous assembly of Handelian amateurs, all attentive and all more or 
less enthusiastic, An “ Jsrael audience” at the Crystal Palace is much 
the same as a ‘‘ Messiah audience” at Exeter Hall, or at the great 
provincial festivals; and the reason is not far to seek, there being some- 
thing underlying which stands in little need of explanation. These 
triennial commemorations are on a gigantic scale, and a certain sense of 
bigness is attached to everything connected with them. What Handel 
would have said, had he been told that one of his oratorios was to be 
performed by a host of singers and players numbering some 4,000, it 
would be hard to fancy; but what he would have thought of such an 
execution as that of yesterday, under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, 
may be easily imagined. We have attended every Handel Festival 
since the one in 1857, an initiatory tentative two years before the cen- 
tenary of the great musician’s death; but fine as some of the perform- 
ances have been, we can remember no parallel to that of which we are 
now speaking, It was splendid from beginning to end. Every artist 
employed, singer and player alike, seemed alive to the importance of 
the task in hand. The united choirs, coming from all parts of the 
country to swell the “ London contingent,” for which we are indebted 
to that enterprising body of amateurs and connoisseurs, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, never more emphatically proved of what excellent 
stuff our English country choristers are made. The ensembie, in short, 
surpassed every previous example. 

Our musical readers are cognizant of the fact, that almost the whole of 
the first part of Israel (christened “ Exodus,” by Handel, who composed 
it after the “ Song of Moses,” which stands as “ Part II.” in the published 
editions of the oratorio) is made up of a chain of choruses, one more 
superb than another. ‘I‘hese are intended to illustrate the miracles by 
which, through celestial intervention, the chief of the Israelites was 
enabled to rescue his people from the bonds of the Egyptians. Two 
short recitatives for tenor (Mr Kerr Gedge), a solo for contralto, 
ushering in the opening chorus, and an air also for contralto, “ Their 
land brought forth frogs” (Madame Patey) are the only numbers 
allotted to single voices in the first part. The rest is all chorus, con- 
sisting of one uninterrupted series of masterpieces. Nothing sur- 
passes them in the domain of musical art. ‘Ihe performance of these 
choruses yesterday was a thing to be long remembered. It is hard 
to say which was best, if, indeed, the execution of any one in particular 
could be selected for preference. From the touching preamble, ‘‘ And 
the children of Israel sighed,” in which the cry of the oppressed nation 
“‘came up to God,” to the sublime peroration, ‘‘ But the waters over- 
Whelmed their enemies "—when the Red Sea is “rebuked and dried 
up,” and the Israelites are led by an invisible hand, “ through the deep, 
as through a wilderness ”—all was of a piece, all, in fact, as correctly 
delivered as, through the nature of the incidents described and the music 
that describes them, it was convincing. To single out special points for 
hotice where everything was good seems invidious. And yet it is 
difficult not to dwell for an instant on the rendering of certain passages. 
We may point to the chorus, ‘‘ They loathed to drink of the river,” 
when the waters of the Egyptians haye been “‘ turned into blood” 





(first of the miraculous plagues), as to an example of fugal choral sing- 
ing worthy unqualified praise ; to “ He spake the word, and there came 


all manner of flies,” &c., a masterpiece of antiphonal delivery; and to ~ 


the choral recitative, “ He sent a thick darkness over all the land,” as 
no less a masterpiece of unwavering intonation—the more so on account 
of its strange and difficult harmonic progressions. The choruses, ‘‘ He 
smote all the first born of Egypt;” ‘‘ But, as for His people, He led 
them forth like sheep; ” “ He brought them out with silver and gold ;"’ 
and the sequel, “‘ There was not one feeble person among their tribes ”’ 
—a fitting climax to so magnificent a series—were scarcely less re- 
markable. But perhaps even more deserving notice was “ He rebuked 
the Red Sea,” the pianissimo, ‘‘ And it was dried up,” immediately 
following this emphatic sentence, and the obstinate reiteration of the 
phrase, ‘‘ There was not one of them left—mnot one—not one.” For so 
vast a body this was choral singing almost unprecedented in its way. 
“ And Israel saw that great work that the Lord did upon the Egyptians,” 
brought the first part to a close with characteristic solemnity. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the second part of the oratorio 
the recapitulation of the miracles by means of which the Israelites were 
delivered from captivity. ‘The most trying, if not the most impressive, 
choruses in this stupendous work are here included. The incidents 
belonging to the opening section are referred to one by one, and the 
choral writing is, in the greater number of instances, far more complex 
and elaborate than before. Nevertheless, to the honour of all concerned 
in the performance—from the triumphant preamble, “ Moses and the 
children of Israel sang this song unto the Lord,” to the no less 
triumphant peroration, “Sing ye to the Lord,” in each of which the 
splendid episode, ‘The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea,” is the most salient feature—every chorus was given with as much 
earnestness of intention and proportionate success as anything in the 
first part. One of the most intricate and elaborately wrought out of 
them all—* With the blast of Thy nostrils,” including those marvellously 
striking descriptive passages, “ ‘The floods stood upright as an heap,’ 
“ And the depths were congealed in the heart of the sea "was among 
the most successful ; and no less may be said of ‘“ The people shall hear 
and be afraid,” in which Handel has set his choristers a task by no means 
easy, and which, in consequence, is rarely accomplished as might be 
desired ; though on the present occasion there was little to find fault 
with, “Thy right hand, O Lord,” which may be regarded as counter- 
part to “ He gave them hailstones for rain,” in the first part, though 
not, like that popular masterpiece, unanimously called for again and 
repeated, was given with equal effect. We need not enter into further 
details about the choruses of an oratorio in which, more than in any 
other work of the kind, the choir has the predominant task assigned to 
it. We have said enough to show that on no former occasion has the 
characteristic feature of Jsrael in Egypt been made more emphatically 
prominent. 

The vocal solos and duets, excellent in their kind, are, nevertheless, 
of minor consideration in a work so conceived and carried out. There 
ig much more of this generally popular element in the second part than 
in the first, where it appears comparatively of slightinterest. ‘The three 
duets, each in its way a model, were entrusted to thoroughly competent 
hands—“ The Lord is my strength ” being given to those accomplished 
singers, Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Otto Alvsleben ; ‘The 
Lord is a man of war” (encored with unanimity and repeated), to Mr 
Santley and Signor Foli; and “Thou in Thy mercy” to Mdme Patey 
and Mr Kerr Gedge. Among the solo airs worthy notice were “ ‘Thou 
didst blow with Thy wind,” with its curious “ ground bass,” and « Thou 
shalt bring them in,” the former allotted to Mdme Alvsleben, the latter 
to Madame Patey. But, as usual, the great sensation of the day was 
produced by “ ‘Ihe enemy said I will pursue.” Mr Sims Reeves has 
never thrown more characteristic vigour into this spirited air, which has 
been associated with his name since the first Handel Festival. Yester- 
day it created the accustomed excitement; and no wonder. More mag- 
nificent vocal declamation has not been heard. Voice, accent, intona- 
tion, and expression were alike irreproachable, and again the unanimous 
plaudits of the audience were as unanimously echoed by the members 
of the chorus and orchestra, 
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At the conclusion of the oratorio, the National Anthem was sung, 
precisely as on Monday; and then Sir Michael Costa received the 
plaudits justly his due, for no one has worked so zealously, and with 
such distinguished ability, as this admirable musician to secure per- 
fection for-the performances at the Handel Festivals. A word of recog- 
nition must also beawarded to Mr Willing for the ability he has exhibited 
throughout the week as accompanist at the great organ. What 
general observations we have to make about the Festival of 1874 must 
be reserved. 


—J=— 


SIMS REEVES AT THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 

“Mr Sims Reeves was greeted with the most uproarious applause upon 
ascending the platform prior to singing ‘ Deeper and deeper still’ and * Waft 
her, angels;’ the audience ‘rose at him,’ shouted with excitement and 
enthusiasm. When at length the great tenor commenced that most pathetic 
of recitatives, in which Jephtha mourns the consequence of his rash vow, 
it was apparent that his long seclusion had not altered an atom for the worse 
that clorious voice which he possesses, and of which the entire nation feels 
proud. The English tenor still is the tenor; let any one who heard his 
splendid declamation and perfect phrasing yesterday deny it if he can. In 
the high notes, and in the middle register alike, Mr Reeves’ voice appears as 
fresh and sonorous as ever. There was naturally a tremendous call for Mr 
Reeves, who came forward and bowed his acknowledgments from the plat- 
form.” —Standard, June 25. 

“There is, perhaps, in the whole range of declamatory music, no example 
so fine or so stirring as ‘The enemy said I will pursue,’ in the second part of 
the work. Such an air as this needs not only exceptional talent, but extra- 
ordinary means for its complete interpretation; and these are to be found in 
but one vocalist at the present day—Mr Sims Reeves. Long identified with 
his name as one of his most brilliant successes, ‘The enemy said’ has 
remained within Mr Reeves’ repertory as being indissolubly connected with his 
powers of execution. As the famous tenor has sung this air times out of 
number, so did he declaim it yesterday ; the power and vigour of its delivery 
were immense, and the stentorian manner in which the high A was delivered 
was sufficient, at all events, to depict the fact that the enemy was, beyond a 
doubt, in real, thorough earnest. Mr Reeves was in splendid voice, and sang 
with consummate ease. When he had concluded the air the enthusiastic 
shouts of his auditors arose in a complete uproar, and, although it was hardly 
expected that Mr Reeves would sing again, the audience were not satisfied 
until he had twice made his bow of acknowledgment. ‘The chorus and band 
were not behind the spectators in paying homage to Mr Reeves’ triumph. 
The great tenor also delivered the recitatives, ‘ For the host of Pharaoh’ and 
‘Miriam, the Prophetess,’ in his own incomparable style.”—Standard, 
June 27. 

“On coming forward to sing Jephtha’s recitative and air, Mr Sims Reeves 
The 
audience, and especially the chorus, remembered that this was his first appear- 
ance after a long and trying illness, while they were grateful for an opportunity 
of hearing the great tenor, necessarily denied those present on Monday. Under 
these circumstances, they greeted Mr Reeves with a very tempest of cheering, 
the orchestra adding to the effect by breaking out into an expanse of waving 
music-books and fluttering handkerchiefs. As though animated by such signs 
of continued popularity, Mr Reeves sang with all his old intensity of feeling, 
and with a power of voice that left nothing to desire. His performance of the 
Jephtha music needs no description, and we will merely state that he never 


met with a reception enthusiastic enough to overwhelin a stronger man. 


rose to a greater height of artistic excellence than yesterday.”-—Daily Tele- 


graph, June 25. 

“ Although the appearance of Mr Sims Reeves on the platform between the 
choruses caused the whole of the performers, and after them the audience, to 
break out into a roar of welcome, yet, when the conductor commanded atten- 
tion, it was given, though the event just alluded to caused a slight perturbation 
in the ranks of the singers. With the magnificent delivery of ‘The enemy 
said,’ by Mr Reeves, all interest in the oratorio seemed to subside.” —Morning 
Post, June 27. 

“** When His loud voice in thunder spoke,’ well surg and heartily applauded, 
was followed by a dead silence of expectation, for Mr Sims Reeves was put 
down for the following song. The silence was broken by a roar from the 
orchestra as the familiar form of the popular tenor was first seen mounting 





the stairs; the whole of the vast audience stood up to welcome him, joining 
with the members of the orchestra in expressions of delight at seeing him 
once again in public after his long and severe illness. Ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs, and gentlemen their programmes and books, and as the 
conductor’s arm was seen waving and the band moving in obedience to his 
signal, thongh no sound could be heard for the plaudits, it was deemed 
expedient to restore quiet, for the assembly wished to hear the great tenor 
as well as to see him. Mr Reeves was evidently much moved by his reception, 
as the convulsive manner in which he grasped his copy showed, but he con- 
trolled his feelings and sang magnificently, delivering his song, ‘ Waft her, 
angels,’ and the preceding recitative,‘ Deeper, and deeper still,’ with that 
purity of pathos for which he stands unrivalled. He was most enthusiastically 
recalled.”— Morning Post, June 23. 

“Mr Sims Reeves, to the joy of his friends and the confusion of his 
‘enemies,’ if enemies he have, appeared in due course, at about a quarter-past 
four, to sing ‘Phe enemy said,’ but declined the encore vociferously demanded 
on all sides. The great tenor rendered this beautiful number in his best style. 
His reception was thoroughly English, but the audience might have shown 
inerey to the introductory symphony.”—Court Circular, June 27. 

‘Next to appear was Mr Sims Reeves. No sooner was he seen coming up 
the steps of the orchestra than a storm of applause burst forth from the choir, 
and was taken up by the public until the whole vast building echoed again 
with the sound of such a hearty and unanimous welcome as must 
have shown Mr Reeves in what esteem he is held. For some minutes this 
reception continued, and Sir Michael Costa gracefully laid aside his ddton. The 
chief of English tenors has been absent from concert-rooms since November 
last. In the common order of things a public favourite is not forgotten in 
that brief time; but those who know what oratorio siaging ought to be know 
that in Mr Sims Reeves they have the one artist above all others eapable of 
giving the sacred songs of Handel as they should be given. A special training 
is necessary to make an oratorio singer, and Mr Sims Reeves has so far gradu- 
ated in this school that he is much nearer perfection than his contemporaries. 
He sang the recitative and air, ‘ Deeper and deeper still,’ and, ‘Waft her, 
angels,’ from Jephtha, and never sang them better. As an example of reading, 
of faultless phrasing, and of the utmost purity of style, this solo is welcome at 
any time, although perhaps more frequently associated with Mr Reeves’ name 
than any other in the range of sacred music. He seemed a little astonished 
and, indeed, overcome at his reception, which must have told him that, where 
high-class music is concerned, he cannot well be spared as one of its exponents. 
A long absence from the concert-room implies a serious loss to an artist of Mr 
Reeves’ quality, and the right-thinking portion of the community must know 
that only on the direst necessity would he remain away from bis post. The 
affair lies in the proverbial nutshell. A cessation from work involves pecuniary 
loss, and that is incurred on compulsion only.”—AMorning Advertiser, June 25. 

‘* Israel in Egypt is not the joy of the solo vocalists. ‘There is very little 
chance for individual display, and, of the opportunities given, the tenor 
decidedly has the best. Mr Sims Reeves was present to make the most of it. 
He sang the air, ‘ The enemy said,’ with no abatement of bis characteristic 
fire and energy. As an example of declamatory singing it is perfect, and 
yesterday it was plain that his voice is as strong and resonant as ever it was. 
The rest he has lately enjoyed seems to have strengthened his voice, and 
never during his artistic career has he sung more finely than at the Festival 
just concluded. Mr Reeves’ reception was, in its heartiness and unanimity, 
a repetition of the flattering demonstration made on Wednesday.” —Morning 
Advertiser. 

“ The remaining numbers consisted of the pathetic recitative, ‘ Deeper and 
deeper still,’ when Jephtha is on the point of sacrificing his daughter in 
obedience to the ‘rash vow’ he has taken, and what has long been accepted 
as its immediate sequel—though not so in Handel’s score—the exquisitely 
tuneful ‘Waft her, angels, through the skies.’ The singer was Mr Sims 
Reeves, whosé protracted illness had induced many to believe that he would 
not be able to take any part in the Festival, with which he has been associated 
since 1857, the year of its institution. Fortunately, our great tenor was in 
full | of his lled resources. He has never sung more finely. 
The enthusiastic shout of weleome which greeted him was enough to show 
that his popularity was at its height, and that the audience were only too 
pleased to hear his voice again. We can hardly be surprised at this, because 
such glorious singing is rare. At the end Mr Reeves was called back, to be 
once more greeted with cheers and applause, not merely from the occupants 
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of area and galleries, but from all the vocal and instrumental performers in 
the orchestra. We have seldom witnessed a more hearty and unanimous 
demonstration of sympathy, and, it is but just to add, one more thoroughly 
well-merited¥—Times, June 25. 

“ But, as usual, the great ‘ effect’ of the day was produced by ‘ The enemy 
said I will pursue.” Mr Sims Reeves has never thrown more characteristic 
vigour into this spirited air, which has been associated with his name since 
the first Handel Festival. Yesterday it created the accustomed sensation ; 
and no wonder. More magnificent vocal declamation has not been heard, 
Voice, accent, intonation, and expression were alike irreproachable, and again 
the unanimous plaudits of the audience were echoed as unanimously by the 
members of the chorus and orchestra.” —Zimes, June 27. 

“The solo pieces were assigned to Mr Sims Reeves, whose admirable de- 
livery of them has long ranked among his finest displays; and when this 
gentleman appeared on the platform, an enthusiastic weleome greeted him 
from every part of the building. This demonstration sufficieytly proved that 
the public is, in the main, possessed of good sense enough to appreciate the 
reticence of an exceptionally great artist, whose means of expression lic 
through the medium of a throat of such special sensitiveness, that a slight 
atmospheric change will disable him in the course of a few hours. This fact, 
coupled with the conscientiousness which induces Mr Reeves to refrain from 
singing when doubtful of realising his own high standard, is sufficient to 
account for the oceasional disappointments which audiences have experienced ; 
these non-appearances, be it remembered, entailing a vast pecuniary loss on 
the singer. Another fact should be borne in mind by the public—sometimes 
a little irritable in such cases, but generally just in the long run—the 
persistence of a vocalist, and expecially a tenor, to’ sing under the 
influence of a cold, may very probably result in the complete and final 
extinction of the (musical) voice; in other words, of the sources of 
maintenance. The artist, therefore, who declines to incur these risks, 
and who thereby reserves himself for future occasions that might otherwise 
never be, deserves praise instead of censure. All honour, therefore, to Mr Sims 
Reeves, who has just passed through a long and severe illness, and, by a few 
postponements of his public re-appearance, was enabled yesterday to prove 
that he is as great and as unapproachable as ever in grand declamation and 
intense pathos. On the close of the air, ‘ Waft her, angels,’ the singer was 
greeted with applause which surpassed even that by which he was received on 
his entry."—Daily News, June 25. 

| ae 
ANOTHER RAY OF HOPE! 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 

Sir,—Since the death of that sweet child of song, Madame 
Euphrosyne Parepa-Rosa, I have lain completely prostrate. As the 
time approached for her to appear at my dear old home, I felt new 
life had been given me, and that once more I should be restored to 
health and vigour. Alas! how the power of ain unseen hand can 
dash the cup of hope away from us, and leave us, as we were—a 
blank! A fresh ray of light breaks in upon me, and, with my 
feeble voice, I ask, in the name of justice, to be heard. The Talisman 
1s mine ; it is not tainted by any foreign hand, ‘The story is by him 
who knew how to thrill the hearts of his countrymen with valour 
and with chivalry ; the music is poured forth from a soul so full of 
pure national melody, although the composer’s name is now hushed 
in peace, that his sweet notes will linger in our ears while life lasts. I 
feel my withered cheeks blushing, for very shame, to know that this 
grand work should have been rescued from oblivion by a lady from 
a strange land. I bow with all humility to her, Sir—to the lovely, 
gifted, peerless Christine Nilsson—for the great and noble act she 
has done in so graceful a way. Had it not been for her, this 
work by one of England’s brightest geniuses might have been 
lost for ever. With a grateful heart, I thank this truly noble lady 
for so tenderly watching over and taking the leading part in the 
last great work of our Shakespere of melody. 

I now appeal to my countrymen. At the close of the Italian 
Opera season reproduce my opera, The 7'alisman, in its original garb 
and tongue. The chivalrous Prince of Wales has taken it under his 
charge ; his gallant brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, a musician 
and president of a leading musical society ; the most noble the Earl 
of Dudley, as President of the Royal Academy of Music, have 
only to start a subscription ; the public will instantly follow, and it 
must end in a grand success! ‘The heavy cloud of dark despair may 
by this means be cleared away, which now h so heavily over 


—Yours, still lingering upon hope, Miss ENGLIsu OPERA, 
Opera Doorstep, Coloiodé; Haymarke, 





MR WILHELM GANZ’S CONCERT. 


Mr W. Ganz’s concert at St James's Hall on Monday after- 
noon was the best ever given by that popular artist, Its suc- 
cess was commensurate. Both as regards the artists and the music, 
it must take precedence of all the other musical entertainments with 
which Mr Ganz’s name has been associated. Steadily but surely 
has Mr Ganz risen to his present position in public estimation ; 
and this season he has been selected by Professor Wylde as joint- 
conductor of the New Philharmonic Concerts. He has the 
happy tact of being able to secure friends, and to retain them. 
In the musical world alone they are so many that when he 
announces his annual concert, the difliculty he experiences is, how 
to find room for all; even if his concert had to last for a week. In 
the non-professional world his friends are also very numerous. 
‘* Patrons” we will not call them, as the word seems to carry degra- 
dation with it. Where value is given there is no ‘‘ patronage.” 
The merchant-princes of London do not regard the tradesmen 
who purchase their commodities patrons. Nor do the Sir 
William Gulls of the medical profession regard as patrons those 
who come to them for advice. Let this detestable word, there- 
fore, cease to be used in connection with the musical art. 

Leaving this digression, we proceed to notice very briefly the 
chief features of Mr Ganz’s concert. To name the artists who 
appeared might suffice, they were so numerous, and most of them 
so popular. It must be observed that so many of Mr Ganz’s 
friends being of the ‘upper ten,” it .was necessary to consult 
Fashion; and the aid of some of the artists from the Royal 
Italian Opera had to be secured, First among these must be 
named Mdlle Albani, whose exquisite upper notes and charming 
vocalization fairly entranced the audience. Anything more 
beautiful and sympathetic than her singing, it is rare to listen to. 
The music of the mad scene from Lucia was supplemented by 
“Robin Adair ;” and ‘*O luce di quest anima” had, as a sequel, 
The last rose of summer.” ‘This song kept the audience almost 
breathless, ‘Then there were Mdlle Scalchi and Mdlle D’Angeri, 
who were very effective in “(Quis est homo,” each singing a 
morceau in addition. Signor Marini and Signor Graziani were 
the other artists, and each found his share of admirers. In 
addition, there were the following ladies and gentlemen, who 
collectively. helped to shed lustre upon the entertainment : —Miss 
Edith Wynne, Mdlle Liebhart, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr Trelawny 
Cobham, Signori Foli and Gardoni, and Mr Santley, all of whom 
proved themselves worthy the distinguished positions they re- 
spectively occupy. ‘The instrumental portion of the concert was 
alike important; and, besides the concert-giver, who never 
appeared as a pianist to more advantage, were Madame Essipoff, 
a perfect representative of the modern school, Mdlle Maria Krebs, 
the classical performer, Mr F. H. Cowen, and Sir Julius Benedict. 
Signor Papini, a violinist new to London, found numerous 
admirers. M. Paque “sang,” on the violoncello, the aria, 
‘Deserta in terra,” and, though his solo came late in the 
concert, the attention of the audience was remarkable. ‘The 
accompanists of the vocal music were Sir Julius Benedict, 
Signor Randegger, Mr Francesco Berger ; and the concert-giver, 
Mr Ganz, must be congratulated upon having given a concert 
in every way worthy his position, and in which several excellent 
compositions of his own were introduced. Of these not one 
surpassed in merit a new song, rendered with unaffected expression 
by Miss Alice Fairman, entitled, ‘‘ My mother’s song.” A fashion- 
able audience testified their full appreciation throughout. 


. 


Mutan.—After a disastrous season of twenty-four evenings, in which 
the manager losta considerable sum, the Teatro Manzoni has closed 
its doors, the alleged reason being the heat of the weather. The public 
are tolerably indifferent on the subject, but there is one person to whom 
the sudden closing of the theatre is a serious matter. ‘hat person is 
Sig. De Stefani, who came expressly from Verona to produce his opera 
of Celeste at the theatre in question, and who, also, if report speaks true, 
brought, as a sop to the managerial Cerberus, sundry bank-notes, which 
have already gone the way of all bank-notes. Poor Sig. De Stefani !— 
The ‘Teatro Dal Verme has likewise closed its doors. The alleged reason 
in this case was the fact of most of the panes in its glass roof having 
been broken by a thunderstorm, which recently passed over here, and 
which iuflicted damage of a similar sort on the ‘T'catro Re and the new 
‘Theatre now erecting in the Via Palermo, 
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HERR HANS VON BULOW ON VERDI, GLINKA, AND 
THE ITALIANS. 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Sir,—Thinking it might interest your readers, I forward a 
translation of a letter recently addressed to the Augsburg Gazette 
by Herr Hans von Biilow. It has caused a terrific commotion 
among the Italian public, and its writer has been for some weeks 
the best abused man in the Italian peninsula, Here it is :— 


“The rapid succession of two musical events, to which may be 
attributed a more than local and temporary importance, has, this 
spring, kept some few ‘ourists longer than they wished in the moral 
capital of Italy, which has, up to the present time—at least, as far as 
concerns musical matters—justified this flattering appellation; and, 
just as in its past days of splendour, so in those of its present decadence, 
is still the musical capital of the most young and ardent kingdom. 
The first of these two events, the one for travellers from the north, 
and consequently for the writer of these lines, by far the more inte- 
resting, was the first performance in the Italian language of Michael 
Glinka’s national Russian opera, Life for the Czaar, given yesterday for 
the first time at the new ‘Teatro dal Verme. ‘This building is better 
adapted for the convenience of the spectators than for the diffusion of 
the waves of sound, the more so as this was the first time that the 
above most noteworthy opera, a classical work of its kind, had been 
represented beyond the limits of the Russian empire, in all those cities of 
which, where opera can be performed, it has tor thirty-five years en- 
joyed a degree of popularity to which only the popularity of Weber's 
Freischiitz in Germany is to be compared. ‘The second event will be 
the monster performance, which will take place to-morrow, of the 
Funeral Mass, composed at the request of the Municipal Authorities by 
Guiseppe Verdi, to celebrate the first anniversary of Alessandro 
Manzoni’s death (22nd May, 1873), in the Church of San Marco, 
theatrically tricked out for the occasion, It is to be, as an exceptional 
case, executed under the direction of the author himself. The omni- 
potent corrupter and ruler of the artistic tastes of the Italians probably 
hopes with this Mass of his to sweep away the very last remains of 
Rossini’s immortality, which gives umbrage to his own ambition, It is 
well known that these last remains consist at present in Italy of only 
Rossini’s sacred music, the Stabat and the Missa Solemnis, though even 
these works are but rarely performed for the benefit of his fellow- 
countrymen, 

“To render it impossible to perform any more in Italy Rossini’s 
operas, such as Guillaume Tell, 11 Barbiere, Semiramide, Mosé, etc., has 
been the object most successfully pursued by the Attila of the gullet for 
more than twenty-five years. His last opera in ecclesiastical costume 
will, after the first seeming compliment to the memory of the cele- 
brated poet, be confided for three successive evenings to mundane 
enthusiasm in the Teatro della Scala, and then immediately set out, in 
company with the four expressly tutored solo singers, on its way to Paris, 
for the purpose of crowning the enterprise in that «esthetical Rome of 
the Italians. Some furtive glances into the new elucubration of the 
author of J1 Trovatore and La Traviata, have really not made us anxious 
to enjoy this Festival, though we cannot refuse the composer our testi- 
mony that he has taken pains with his task. Thus, among other 
pieces, the final fugue, despite many things wortiiy only of a student, 
of much that is insipid and disagreeable, is a work of such industry 
that many German musicians will experience great admiration at it. 
But, as a rule, the dominant style is that of his last manner, with 
which Vienna and Berlin have been enabled by Aida to become 
acquainted, a style of which a clever Viennese teacher of singing said; 
‘ that it was improved to its disadvantage.’ During our perusal of the 
somewhat voluminous arrangement for pianoforte, we involuntarily 
recalled to mind the ingenuous confession of the late Herr Gyrowetz, 
who, after his fancy and invention had abandoned him, declared that 
he was capable of dedicating his pen to nothing save music for the 
church and not for the theatre. But, in fine, the sad spectacle of the 
defeat suffered yesterday evening by Sclavonic culture (and, speaking 
musically, we may say of German culture as well) rendered it impossible 
for us to attend in cold blood a triumph—and, moreover, an artificially 
prepared triumph—of Latin barbarism! It is to be hoped that in 
Paris Verdi's Funeral Mass will not be made the object of offers from 
the managers of German theatres, who, even from a business point of 
view, would do well, if only for a change, to turn their looks to the 
East rather than to the West. 

“The spectacle presented yesterday evening by the Italian theatrical 
mob was, indeed, a repulsive spectacle. ‘I'he result cannot be called 
an absolute failure; it was simply a scandal, but of a special kind. 
Milan, as we all know, is a little provincial Paris; mixed up with its 
Italian population are many foreign elements. Even yesterday evening, 
therefore, there was not wanting a considerable minority—all the 





Russians had agreed to meet in the theatre—who, independently of 
any patriotic feeling, and in the name of decency and intelligence, 
struggled with all their might against the bestial coarseness and hard- 
ness of hearing characterizing the Italian gamins of every class, and 
who, leading captive, now and then, by the charm of beautiful music, 
those who resisted them, obtained two or three slight victories. Thus, 
for instance, the brilliant overture, and the touching prologue of the 
last act—-executed with as much correctness as spirit under the direction 
of that excellent conductor, Sig. Faccio, though the orchestra was too 
weak in the strings—were crowned with unopposed applause; the 
opposition allowed also the encore of the magnificent chorus with fugue 
in the introduction, and that of the exceedingly graceful duet between 
baritone and soprano, so national in its character, of the third act; finally, 
after the grand and moving scene in the fourth act, when the title of 
the opera becomes a truth, the very admirable representative of the 
protagonista, Sussanin, the French singer, Merly, and the Russian 
prima donna, Mad. Menschikoff, were repeatedly applauded, With so 
much the more zeal did the sweet plebeians lie in wait for the action on 
the stage as well as the asperities of the Italian libretto, to give the 
signal for a general scandal, though this did not exclude the observanco 
of the abuse prevalent everywhere in Italy of persons conversing in a 
loud voice, of preventing their neighbours frum hearing, and, at certain 
passages, which stimulate their feelings, of accompanying, more or less 
in falsetto, the singer. Of such opportunities there was naturally no 
want, 

“The courageous lady, who, impelled by her patriotism to propagate 
Glinka’s work, turned manageress, adding the most serious pecuniary 
sacrifices to indefatigable activity, was, of course, unable to foresee and 
combat all the innumerable obstacles which, one after the other, opposed 
the success of her bold undertaking, obstacles frequently concealed till 
exposed to view only when it was no longer possible to surmount them, 
It does not seem superfluous to record the name of this lady, which is 
no secret at Milan. She is Madame Alexandrina Gortschakoff, the 
daughter of General Menscukampf, and long a dramatic singer, in Italy 
and Russia, under the name of Santacco—she is the prophetess of 
Glinka. She never suspected that the second act, so extraordinarily 
rich in musical beauties, would, on account of a ballet insufficient for 
the corrupted eyes of the Milanese, be completely buried under noise, 
cries, hisses, and, in a word, a fearful caterwauling on the part of the 
spectators, Yet from a public at all educated we might have expected 
some indulgence for the Falstaff-like figure of the tenor, who compen- 
sated liberally by a fine voice and elegant style for his not over pleasing 
appearance. But it was a pre-arranged matter: the work of a Russian 
was not to find hospitality on Italian soil, and it was right that a com- 
plete failure should serve as a salutary example against any analogous 
efforts at importation. All the means employed for this purpose were 
sanctified beforehand by the noble nature of the end in view. 

“In order that it may be understood by German readers, this assertion 
requires certain digressions and retrospective considerations, the more 
so as the extraordinary success obtained three years ago by Wagner's 
Lohengrin at Bologna awakened illusions as to the aptitude of the 
Italians to understand German music, and, generally, as to the possi- 
bility of giving a more serious and worthy direction to art among 
them—illusions which the writer of the present lines confesses, as an 
eye-witness of what then took place, to have shared, 

“To begin with the Bolognese. That they were by no means in 
earnest with their enthusiasm for Lohengrin, they themselves recently 
proved most eloquently, by welcoming with a much larger dose of 
admiration one of the most terrible abortions of modern Italian music : 
I Goti, by Gobati. The brief prosperity of their ‘Teatro Comunale was 
exclusively owing to the energetic efforts of two men full of feeling for, 
and adepts in, art; Casarini, the Mayor, and that first of all Italian 
orchestral conductors, Angelo Mariani—two men whose names adorn, 
alas, the obituary of last year. 

“ The success of Lohengrin, therefore, is as little to be reckoned an 
honour for the Bolognese, as the grandiose failure of the self-same opera 
is to be set down as a reproach to the Milanese. Not only as the centre 
of the musical trade of Italy, but, also, as the seat of a Conservatory, 
in many particulars highly respectable (masters of composition like 
Baccini, Fricci, and Ronchetti; and a professor of the pianoforte like 
Andreoli, to say nothing of the excellent masters of the orchestral 
classes, would do honour to any school in Germany), and as boasting, 
moreover, well-trained orchestral performers and theatrical artists (also 
— to German notions), Milan never had in Bologna a dangerous 
rival. 

“ The failure of Lohengrin in Milan was, to begin with, the result of 
its bad and incomprehensible execution, so that the firm of Ricordi (the 
publisher and manager for Verdi) had as easy a game as the firm of 
Lucca (publishers of Wagner’s works) had had with a success based 
upon a most carefully prepared performance, but the success or fall of 
an opera in Italy is, in a great measure, dependent on the arts employed 
by one of the firms of Lucca and Ricordi. Mercantile interest decides 
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like the judges of the highest Court of Appeal, the fate of a musical 
production. In this matter, the most important auxiliary factors are 
Comorra and Campanilismo—true fruits of the South, ‘heir names 
cannot be translated, and the meaning of them it would take too long 
to explain. ‘[hese factors are put in operation, with more or less 
ability, by Italian traders in music, ‘The whilome mania of the 
Bolognese for Wagner was really, however strange it may appear, no 
more than an act of vengeance of the Campanilismo, a punishment for 
Verdi, because he refused to gratify their ambition of hearing Aida 
performed at Bologna before any where else in Italy. 

“With regard to Glinka’s opera, there did not appear at first any 
obstacle to its natural success. To begin with, the composer died as 
far back as 1857; there was, therefore, nothing to excite the feelings 
of envy and jealousy so incredibly powerful among the Italiane, Mad. 
Gortschakoff had not ceded the Italian copyright to either of the two 
editors, and had thus avoided rendering one of them an enemy of the 
author. On the contrary, special circumstances recommended the 
‘barbarian’ to the sympathies of Italians, circumstances which the 
most influential interpreters of musical intelligence had not failed to 
bring under the notice of the public, by means of biographical notices, 
and the quotation of favourable French opinions (such as those of 
Mérimée and Berlioz—the quotation of German opinions would have 
produced an opposite effect). In his youth, Glinka resided for four 
years at Milan; it was at Milan that he formed friendships with artists 
then living, and that he zealously devoted himself to study the art of 
Italian singing, at that period (1830) still worthy of being studied—the 
excellent result of his application being plainly proved in every page of 
his work—and, at the same time, he made himself favourably known 
by some few small productions published by Ricordi; in a word, he 
had sufficiently legitimatized himself as a ‘ non-barbarian.’ 

“ Asthe bratal fact has demonstrated, these calculationswere erroneous, 
The virtuous gracefulness with which, for the last fifteen years, the 
Italians have accepted from foreigners every political benefit is changed 
into the most repulsive hostility, when we come to benefits in the field 
of intellect, art, and msthetics. ‘We will not be foreignerized,’ they 
are accustomed to say—perhaps with a humiliating consciousness of 
their own ignorance and impotence, which shudders with rage at the 
sight of any imposing superiority. For France alone, to whom princi- 
pally they owe the corruption of their taste, do they make a benevolent 
exception. Even the rude masses follow in this particular, as though 
instinctively, the example set by an anti-national aristocracy, who are not 
ashamed to substitute for the music of their own beautiful language 
an ungrammatical governess’s French, and to rush to witness the most 
insipid French comedies performed by the dull French companies of 
the lowest class continually inundating Italy, while, on the other hand, 
they take no notice of the literature of their own country, nor of their 
much better known and more polished works of the same kind. The 
so-called half cultivated class in Italy is not a cultivated class at all, 
because, perhaps, too poor to educate itself; it cannot, therefore, supply 
from its ranks a theatrical public, being so deeply affected by chauvin- 
ism, that, in an international exhibition of chauvinism, it ought to gain 
the first prize without competition. 

“The person, therefore, who gives the tone in the theatre, the sole 
arena of public life, since sacred, orchestral and chamber music—the 
elements of the two latter would have first to be created—absolutely do 
not exist for Italians, and, when met with in the country, are founded 
by, or for, foreigners, is the biricchino of every rank and every age— 
aged gamins are an Italian speciality—whose profession of faith is not 
limited to the maxim ; ‘tout est permis, hors le genre ennuyeuz,’ but is 
pushed to its last consequence: ‘rien n'est permis hors le genre diver- 
lissant, or, to be more exact, ‘/e genre dréle. When the epring of 
national vanity, for the love of which the biricchino sometimes, 
though rarely, can be mistaken with decency, is not set in motion 
by singularly efficacious agents, the biricchino considers the theatre 
—Just as, according to Wagner’s energetic expression, Italian com- 
posers take the orchestra for a monster guitar—as a gigantic café 
chantant, that is to say; the sole arena of public musical life is for 
him only a place in which to give vent to his biricchino tricks. As in 
the days of the Austrian yoke, things had not in this respect—and in 
many others likewise—fallen so low as at the present day, we are 
really embarrassed to know whether we should unhesitatingly congratu- 
late the Lombards on their liberation, and the right they have gained 
of growing nationally savage a piacere.” 

_ Such is the bomb which Herr Hans von Biilow has discharged 
into the Italian camp. Some of the shot with which it was filled, 
such as the allusion to “ Latin barbarism,” “ aged gamins,” the 
unseemly chattering of persons in front of the house during 
Operatic performances, and above all the attack upon Verdi, have 
produced deep wounds, which will not so soon be healed. I 
remain, Sir, yours truly, 

AN OUTSIDER, 





A THEATRICAL SUCCESS.* 


Le Prisonnier ou la Ressemblance, a little one-act piece, played 
for the first time on the 29th January, 1798, at the Théatre 
Favart, introduced to the public Della Maria, a young composer 
born at Marseilles, but of Italian extraction.t We may truly 
assert that it was a masterpiece. Such a triumph did not recur 
during the too short career of the musician who died, 9th March, 
1800, aged thirty. Of his other works, one only, entitled L’ Opéera- 
Comique, shared to a very small extent the good fortune of the 
first ; no one at the present day knows aught of Le Vieux Chateau ; 
L’Oncle Valet ; Jacquot, the words of which were written by 
Rouget de Lisle; Le Général Suédois ; La Maison du Marais ; and 
La Fausee Duégne. 

On his return from Italy, whither he had gone to study under 
Paisiello at Naples, Della Maria was recommended to Alexandre 
Duval, who, after being an actor, had turned dramatic author. 

At the very first interview, the poet and the musician agreed to 
work together, and, in his eagerness to carry out the agreement, 
the poet (he is his own accuser) did not wait to be inspired but, 
under the title of Le Vieux Chdteau, ran up an edifice on anything 
but a solid foundation. Scarcely, however, was it completed 
somehow or other, before another subject, that of Le Prisonaier, 
oula Ressemblance struck him, and he hastened to inform the 
musician of the fact. 

This time the proper inspiration had come. Setting imme- 
diately to work, he soon finished the piece, and requested 
permission to read it to the committee of the Théatre Favart. 
He intended, very properly, the principal part for Elleviou, his 
friend and a native of the same province (they were both Bretons) ; 
there was more than a hope of success, there was a certainty. 
As soon as the book was accepted, he gave it to Della Maria, 
telling him to set about his task at once and to forget Le Vieux 
Chdtean for Le Prisonnier, The musician obeyed and began 
work. But he was stopped by a sudden difficulty. Despite all 
his efforts, he could not hit upon an idea, upon a note, for the 
duet between Blinval and Rosine : 

“Oh ciel! dois-je en croire mes yeux ? 
Qu’avez-vous done, ma belle fille ? ” 

Up to this point, everything had gone on as well as possible ; 
the first duet between Blinval and Germain, and the trio between 
those two and Mad. Belmont had come most naturally; the 
motive of the famous couplets beginning : 

“Tl faut des époux assortis 
Dans les liens du mariage,” 
had suggested itself, while the melody had without too great an 
effort been adapted to the madrigalistic outlines, and superfine 
affectation of the following lines which beat the most pretentious 
creations of the Dorat school : 
“ On ne voit pas le papillon 
Sur la fleur qui se décolore. 
Rose qui meurt céde au bouton 
Les baisers de Vamant de Flore.” 

Lastly, the rondo, so long popular, and now become part and 

parcel of the songs of France : 
“ Qui, c’en est fait, je me marie ; 

Je veux vivre comme un Caton. 

S’il est un temps pour la folie, 

Il en est un pour la raison,” — 
had been child's play, mere child’s play for the composer, but as 
for the duet, the grand duet, the principal number in the piece 
—he could do nothing with it. 

Musical history is full of similar instances of embarrassment, 
hesitation, and forced halts, which even musicians of the most 


* From the Guide Musical. 

{ The best notice of Della Maria is that published fourteen years ago, in 
Le Plutarque provengal, by M. G. Bénédit, Professor at the School of Music, 
Marseilles. Up to that time, the date of Della Maria’s birth was not fixed. 
It appears, however, from the baptismal register of the parish of Les Accoules, 
at Marseilles, that Pierre Antoine Dominique Delamaria, the legitimate 
son of Dominique Delamaria and of Marguérite Bertrand, was born on the 
14th June 1769. 

The family name—in conformity, by the way, with the signature of the 
father at the bottom of the entry in the baptismal register—is written Dela- 
maria, not Della Maria, according to the traditional way, and still less 
Lamarie, according to certain biographers. 
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fertile imagination have not been able to escape. For a good 
fortnight did Cimarosa seck the motive of his admirable air : 
“Pria che spunti;” for a fortnight did he walk the streets of 
Prague, begging Heaven, Earth, the sun, the moon, the stars of 
every size, and even the persons he met, for a motive, a simple 
little motive, till chance supplied him with one just as he felt 
definitively convinced that his fancy was exhausted. i 

Before accusing themselves of melodic poverty, musicians 
possess a resource which they seldom fail to employ: they lay 
the blame on their poet ; they declare that what he has written 
cannot boast even of common sense ; that: his verses are incapable 
of being adapted to any kind of rhythmical combination, and 
that the notes of the scale howl with horror as they approach the 
syllables he has taken the trouble to string together. This was 
the course pursued by Della Maria. 

“TJ cannot set this duet,” he said, 
meaning.” 

‘How so: no meaning ?” replied Alexandre Duval, with all 
the firmness of a Breton. 

“Well, they have not. It is requisite above all that music 
shall have something to pourtray, and I should like to know 
what it can do with such lines as these :— 

** J'ai peut-Gtre un air de famille. 

—Qui voit l’un, les voit tous les deux.’ 
And of these, also : 

‘© « Aimerez-vous votre beau-ptre ? 

—Je nen sais rien en vérité. 


‘‘ Your words have no 





I would just as soon set to music: ‘Good day, Sir, how do you 
do ?—Thauk you, pretty well.’” | 
“Oh! you say my verses have no meaning, do you? You 
think that music has nothing to pourtray in a situation like that | 
in my piece, where a young girl recognises in the man who has | 


| just as though it had been a single number. 
| Prisonnier, like the lucky inspirations of Monsigny, Grétry, and 


followed in their footsteps, and, aping these men of genius, pro- 
fessed a sovereign contempt for every simple and natural melody, 
When young Della Maria, introduced by his poet, unrolled ‘a 
graceful and easy score, which the least experienced eye could 
decipher, there was a general clamour ; the pettiest member of 
the orchestra thought himself entitled to laugh at it. ‘ Little 
music,” repeated each little musician with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“Tf ever there was such a thing as musiquette, this opera is! 
Help, Duni! We shall be taken back to the times of the Fairy 
Urgela!” During the rehearsals, some of these experienced 
connoisseurs came to the theatre adorned with spectacles and 
dressed up in flowing wigs. 

However poor this joke might be, it was rather disquieting, 
Alexandre Duval felt his Breton heart tremble, and confided his 
fears to his friend Hoffmann, the frankest, sharpest, and best 
informed of contemporary authors, Hoffmann re-assured his 
brother writer, guaranteeing that, if the exposition went well, 
the libretto would be a great success. As for the music, he pro- 
tested that he thought it charming, and that the effect would be 
seen at the general rehearsal. Hoffmann was not mistaken. 


| The music, which had been so decried and ridiculed, produced an 


immense impression on those present. The musicians themselves, 
carried away by a sympathetic movement, rose from their seats, 
crying: bravo, and tapping on their instruments, Before the 
public, the success was more brilliant and more decisive. The 
audience were very rearly wanting the whole work over again, 
All the airs of Le 


Dalayrac, became proverbs from their very birth. ‘The vogue of 


| Le Prisonnier was something so unheard-of and unexampled, that 


for months this opera constituted, with the overture to Le Jeune 
Ilenri, all the performance, and every box was secured in advance, 
From this moment the simple, natural style came again into 


come to marry her mother the lover whom she herself adores? | favour; harmonic eccentricities no longer supplied the place of 
Very good! only allow me to inform you that it is you, and | everything else ; and French composers, especially Berton and 
not I who am wrong; and that, if yousee nothing to be done, | Boicldieu, discovered the secret of allying the profound combina- 
you do not understand the situation and know nothing of your | tions of art to the faithful expression of nature. 

art! Yes, my dear Sir, I feel sorry for you, but the thing is as} Alexandre Duval found only one thorn among the roses of his 
clear as day! Let me tell you that, wherever there is sentiment, | magnificent success, Long after he had brought out grand dramas 
emotion, passion, there is something for music to do. As for and grand comedies at the ‘Théitre-Francais, the papers and the 
where the scene is laid, the epoch of the story, or the costume of | public still insisted on designating him, a man, by the way, not 


the characters, that matters little. Whether the Jatter are 
princes, peasants, or townspeople, is all the same tome. Let 
them only be lovers, and that is sufficient! Now, for instance, in the 
duet you consider bad, and which I, for reasons rather better 
than yours, consider good, is not there a well marked intention, 
a clearly defined sentiment? Are not Blinval and Rosine moved 
and impassioned, according to his or her respective sex and 
manner ?” 

Hereupon, Alexandre Duval began reciting the whole duet as 
he felt it, with so profound a poetic accent, that no musical accent 
could add much more energy to the sense. When he reached the 
words :— 

“ Je seus mon coeur qui palpite,” 
his recitation was almost melody. ‘The musician listened in silent 
astonishment as he gazed fixedly on the speaker. On concluding 
the lines, the author exclaimed: 

“If my duet contained only the single line: “Je sens mon coeur 
qui palpite, I maintain that it would be eminently musical, and 
the first composer I came across, supposing he had the slightest 
talent, would make a masterpiece of it.” 

Della Maria stopped to hear no more, He left abruptly 
without answering a word, but returned an hour afterwards with 
the duet completed from beginning to end. The lesson given by 
the author had fructified; inspiration had gushed forth from the 
shock of his harsh words. ‘The duet which Della Maria would 


not set, and which he declared an impossibility, was, from the | 


moment of its first being heard, for twenty-five years, one of the 
pieces most applauded on the stage, and most frequently sung 
in private houses. If ever a duet enjoyed popularity, it was the 
duet in Le Prisonnier. 

At the epoch when Della Maria arrived in Paris and when Le 
Prisonnier was performed, the grand and severe style reigned 
almost exclusively in music ; Cherubini and Méhul had set the 
example of vigorous and learned harmony. The servile herd 


at all particular about the amenity of his manners, by a title which 
| always sent the blood rushing up into his face: ‘* The amiable 
| author of Le Prisonnier.” E. M. 
—-——-0-—-— 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
| At the public rehearsal of the students, which took place in 
| the Hanover Square Rooms, on Tuesday afternoon, the following 
| pieces were given :— 
| Overture, in G (MS.)—F. W. W. Bampfylde, ‘student ; Motet, Psalm xiii. 
(MS.), “‘ How long wilt Thou forget me, 0 Lord?” (solo, Miss Jessie Jones, 
} and Chorus, Organ, Mr Walter Fitton)—Oliveria Prescott, student ; Concerto, 
in A flat (last movement), pianoforte (Miss Harper)—Hummel ; Selection 
from the cantata, Fridolin (Miss Jessie Jones, Mr Henry Guy, Mr Wadmore, 
| and Mr Henry Pope)—A. Randegger; Concerto, in C minor (first movement), 
| pianoforte (Miss Bucknall)—W. Sterndale Bennett; Aria, “Batti, batti” 
| (Don Giovanni) (Miss Nessie Goode, violoncello obbligato, Mr Walter Pettit) 
| —Mozart; Concerto, in G minor (last movement), pianoforte (Mr Walter 
| Fitton)—Moscheles ; Duetto, “ In van tu fingi ” (Ricciardo e Zoraide) (Miss 
| Emma Beaseley and Miss Barkley)—Rossini; Selection from the music to A 
Midsummer Night's Drcam (Miss Marie Duval, Miss Mary Davies, and 
| Chorus)—Mendelssohn ; Overture (Mfen of Prometheus)—Beethoven. 
| Mr Walter Macfarren was the conductor, and the principal 
| violin, Mr H. Weist Hill, 
|__ The two compositions by the students were favourably received, 
| Miss Prescott’s “ Motet” being particularly admired. 


| == Soe 
Brestav.—Mdlle Cicilie Hecht, a native of this place, lately appeared 
| as Aennchen in Der Freischiitz, at the Stadttheater, and was favourably 
| received, She possesses a fresh well-trained voice, and displays much 
| intelligence and vivacity as an actress. 
Caviz (June 22nd).—Signora Savertal, conjointly with Signora 
| Wanderbock, Signor Franchini, and Signor Del Fabro, have met with 
an enthusiastic reception in Lucrezia Borgia and Un Ballo in Maschera. 
The next production will be Semiramide, in which Signora Savertal 
| and Signora Barbara Marchisi are to be interpreters of the leading 
characters, 
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THEATRES, 
EvecrricAL ENTERTAINMENTS—AMUSEMENTS—INTRO- 
DUCTION OF STRANGERS. 
(From * Another World.”) 





** Even the daisies of the field grow in company." 


(Continued from page 425. ) 
IntRopUCTION OF STRANGERS. 

Amongst these reunions there are balls and parties given on 
certain days in every month, for the introduction of strangers 
coming from other parts, who are received in a separate room 
by the Master of the Ceremonies, or, as we say, “ Introducer of 
Strangers.” Having satisfied himself of the status of the 
strangers, this officer announces the name of the eldest and 
conducts him round the great room, where all the company are 
assembled, which duty performed, he conducts the guest back 
to the strangers’ room, and then, having returned into the 
assembly-room, asks if any one wished to make objection to 
the stranger's reception. If none is made, the visitor is escorted 
back and presented to the whole company, and the most 
distinguished amongst them are expected to take him by the 
hand and seat him by their side. 

This ceremony over, the stranger is allowed to visit every 
person present at their residences, where he is received with 
great hospitality. 

When, however, in answer to the Introducer’s question, any 
one says, ‘I do object to be introduced to that person,” he is 
required to state his reasons, which the “Introducer” writes 
down, and which the objector is required to read and sign. 

The “ Introducer” then proceeds to the strangers’ room, 
and says to the proposed guest, ‘‘ We find it will not be 
agreeable to terminate the presentation to-night, so we reserve 
it for another day,” which is fixed accordingly. 

On the following day, the most effective means are taken to 
test the validity of the objections, and it has been found that 
the few cases of objection that have been raised have been 
almost invariably based on error, or on exaggerated trifles, which 
would scarcely bear a moment's examination. 

As a record of every one’s career is faithfully kept, we have 
ready means of making ourselves acquainted with every one’s 
antecedents and, consequently, of testing the validity of the 
* objections.” 

The objections being removed, the stranger is received with 
a hearty welcome. When conducted into the assembly-room, 
the person who made the objections having been pointed out 
to him, he is addressed as follows:—‘In all this great as- 
sembly, this is the only person who urged anything against 
you, and we find that all he imagined arose from misconception 
[or as the case may be]. This we have taken every pains to 
rectify, and we leave to you to do what may be pleasing to 
yourself, in order to convince him still more completely of his 
error ; and you have our best wishes that unity, harmony, and 
peace may exist between you.” This done, the newly-received 
guest is seated between the principal personages, and is treated 
with, if possible, more kindness and consideration than if no 
objection had been made. In each class we follow the same 

custom, which we find work adinirably well. It is peculiarly 
adapted to our system. 


Tue Arrractinc-MAcHINE. 

I have spoken above of our sympathetic attracting-machine, 
and I may mention here that by means of certain acids acted 
on by the sun’s rays, a person can be compelled to move even 
from a great distance towards a given point in the way willed 
by the operator. It is, however, necessary to discover, first, 
the particular acids that have most affinity with the person to 
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be attracted. To ascertain these with certainty, there is * ? 
little instrument with many separate cells, all communicating 

by means of its tube with one little ball, and each containing a 4 

different acid. r) 

Unless some attraction, or power in sympathy with the acids ; 
is applied to the ball, the acids remain quiescent, cach in its 
separate compartment. To discover what acids have most 
attractive force with a given person, the ball is placed against 
his breast, whereupon the portions of those acids which have 
affinity with him rush forth from their respective cells up each 
tube into the ball, where they immediately commingle, forming 
one compound liquid of unequal component parts. The scien- 
tific man charged with the operation then notes the exact 
quantities of each of the component acids, and all pertinent 


DODD DLO OL OL OOLS 


4) 
particulars. ‘ 
y This is an easy process. Each principal acid is weighed 
y before being placed in its cell, which is open from the top ; and ? 
before the ball is removed from the chest, what remains of each 
y acid is taken out from its compartment and re-weighed. The 
difference between the weights, before and after the operation, 
? gives the exact weight of each acid, forming one of the com- 4 
ponent parts of the amalgamated fluid in the ball. 

? It is rare that the exact proportions of the same acids are ? 
applicable to any two men, though, as in the case of faces, the 

y difference may be so slight as almost to approach identity. In i 
some it is very great; but the same kinds of acids suffice to 

? ascertain the attractive power of every individual. 4 
The particular sympathetic acids and their proportions having 

y been ascertained, the attracting-machine is prepared and 2 
charged with a large quantity of the sympathetic compound, 

y sufficiently powerful to attract the person selected, although 2 





4 


placed at some distance. To be effective, however, the operation 
) must take place while the sun is shining; and it is also neces- 
y sary that the person directing the machine should exercise a 2 
certain amount of will tending towards the end desired. The 
} power of will is great, and there are a few persons who can 2 
make others do certain things without the aid of the instru- 
y ment, by the power of will alone; but, in such cases, the person Q 
\ “willing ” must be near the person acted on. 


‘4 
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Fiorence.—Herr Johann Strauss is said to have purchased here 
an estate worth 100,000 florins, for the purpose of residing on it during 


| the winter. me 
| Bertix.—The Royal Operahouse and the Theatre Royal are, it is 
| true, shut, and will remain so up to the middle of next month. But 


| 
| 
| 


| the Berliner cannot, for all that, complain of any dearth of theatrical 
| amusement, as there are theatres galore still open to bim. Madlle 
Zeigler, a tragic actress of great talent, is playing at the Wallner- 
Theater ; Herr Strampfer’s Viennese company is doing good businese at 
| the Victoria-Theater; a company from Hamburg are playing in Low 
German at the Woltersdorff-Theater ; performances are given every day 
| at the Vorstidtisches Theater, and the Louisenstadtisches Theater ; the 
| Reunion-Theater : the Variété-Theater ; the Belle- Alliance-Theater; the 
Walhalla-Volks-‘'heater ; Puhlmann’s Vaudeville-Theater; the Ber- 
| liner Prater; and the Belle-Vue-Theater, are well patronised by their 
| respective publics, In addition, there are two circuses in full activity. 
| At Kroll’s Theater, a young lady named Mdlle Pappenheim has been 
| exciting great attention as Leonore in Beethoven's Fidelio, which has 
| lately been performed several times. Mdlle Kinig is “ starring” for a 
| short period at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches Theater, where she 
| will shortly be succeeded by Herr and Mad. Albin Swoboda. In the 
Winter Theatre attached to this establishment, the complete company 
| from the Court Theatre at Meiningen recently played for six weeks. 
| The Duke himself ran all risk, which cannot have been trifling, 
| considering that the company comprised 55 persons, and that every 
one’s salary was doubled during the visit to this capital, Nine large 
waggons were needed to transport the scenes and dresses, not one of 
the scenes having been painted before the Duke had furnished the 
design with his own Ducal pencil. Some idea may be formed of the 
popularity achieved by the company here, when it is stated that Shakes- 
pere’s Julius Casar was performed no less than twenty times by them, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Trou art so Near,—M. Reichardt is on the Continent ; but we are 
unable to inform our correspondent of his actual address. We cannot 
undertake to “ review ” manuscript music. 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the Musical WoRLD is at Messrs. 
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EVER having been initiated into the mysteries of the 
perfumer’s art, we are ignorant how many different 
kinds of flowers, and what quantity of the same, are requisite 
to produce a small bottle of Ess Bouquet, or how many roses 
from the borders of Bendemere’s stream, or elsewhere, must 
be crushed in order that only one drop of the genuine Attar 
may be generated. We are in the same state of mental dark- 
ness as to the exact cycle of years indispensable to evolve a 
proverb, which contains, we are frequently informed, the 
experience of ages. However, being of a contented and not 
too inquisitive turn of mind, we are willing to accept the Ess 
Bouquet, the Attar, and the proverb without entering into 
the statistics connected with each of them respectively. 
Thus we gratefully welcome the proverb that: An idlo 
Brain is the Devil’s Workshop, without bothering ourselves 
to find out in what legend, saga, tradition, or myth, the first 
germ of it appears, or what successive changes it has gone 
through before assuming its present shape. Sufficient for 
the day is the proverb thereof, without learned, and often 
futile, attempts to trace its origin and history. If a sove- 
reign has the true ring, with the legal stamp and effigy, we 
are not too fastidious as to the precise mine or digging whence 
the gold was obtained. 

An idle Brain is the Devil’s Workshop. There can be no 
doubt about it, any more than about the unceasing energy 
of the diabolical artisan, or the amount of work he will 
knock off in a limited space of time. He never strikes for 
an advance of wages; he never joins a lock-out. These are 
facts which even his bitterest foes, even Dr Cumming him- 
self, cannot deny. Let him only be installed in a workshop 
of the kind we have mentioned and he will turn out with 
surprising rapidity some exceedingly neat and varied speci- 
mens of his craft. The list of them is as interminable in length 
and as miscellaneous in character as the catalogue of a 
flourishing Co-operative Association, or even more so. 

All sensible and God-fearing persons have, therefore, 
invariably been of opinion that the brain should never be 
left idle; and, as man cannot be everlastingly toiling away at 
his calling or trade, everyone, not a religious fanatic, has 
arrived at the conclusion that innocent recreation and harm- 
less amusement are as essential to the human race as the 
air they breathe, or the bread they eat. But then comes 
the question: what is innocent recreation and harmless 
_ amusement? We fear that very much which was formerly 
considered such, and is even considered such at the present 
day, might fairly be regarded as possessing no right to the 
title, but as suggested by the very same objectionable 
Tenant whom good and wise men are so desirous of keeping 











out of, or evicting from, that cerebral locality which he is 
so fond of selecting as the scene of his labours. 

Let us illustrate our meaning by an example or two. 
We suppose that no one now-a-days will class, under the 
head of innocent recreation and harmless amusement, the 
games in the circus to which the ladies of old Rome used to 
flock as eagerly as our forefathers, or, at any rate, a great 
many of them, both high and low, gentle and plebeian, 
would, up to an exceedingly recent date, go to the Old 
Bailey, for the purpose of seeing a miserable fellow creature 
suffer a painful and ignominious death. In the days of old 
Rome, how many among the vast audiences who thronged 
the Coliseum thought they were acting cruelly and inhu- 
manely as they gazed, leaning comfortably back in their 
seats, on the gladiators contending in the blood-stained 
arena below? Thank Heaven, the days are passed when 
unhappy wretches were 


‘‘ Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday.” 


Then how about ‘ Los Toros,” the bull-fighting, the “ mas 
brillante diversion nacional” of the Spaniards, who express 
their surprise that foreigners should feel any scruples at wit- 
nessing such exhibitions. Yet, perhaps, foreigners may be 
excused from the charge of over susceptibility when such 
little incidents as the following, described by Theéophile 
Gauthier, are of constant occurrence :— 


‘* Le coup de corne avait fendu le ventre du cheval, en sorte 
que ses entrailles se répandaient et coulaient presque jusqu 4 
terre ; je crus que le picador allait se retirer pour en prendre un 
autre ; pas le moins du monde; il lui touchait l’oreille pour voir 
si le coup était mortel. Le cheval n’était que décousu ; cette bles- 
sure, quoique affreuse i voir, peut se guérir ; on remet les boyaux 
dans le ventre, on y fait deux on trois points, et la pauvre béte 
peut servir pour une autre course,” 


Further on we read :— 

“Le pauvre animal, abandonné A lui-méme, se mit & traverser 
l'aréne en chancelant, comme s’‘il était ivre, s’embarrassant ses 
pieds dans ses entrailles ; des flots de sang noir ——” 


3ut enough of such harrowing details respecting the “mas 
brillante diversion nacional” of the Sons and Daughters of 
Spain. 

Passing over the favourite Elizabethan pastime of bull- 
baiting in this country, and likewise cock-fighting, an enter- 
tainment so liberally patronized by the “Fancy” and its 
admirers till very recently, we come to the popular diversion 
of angling. At the risk of offending Mr Frank Buckland and 
many other very worthy individuals, we will, in the first 
place, confess that we fully agree with Dr Johnson's defini- 
tion of an angler. In the second, we beg to state, though by 
so doing we incur the scorn of every brother of the rod who 
may happen to glance over these lines, that we consider the 
much belauded Izaak Walton to have been what Lord Byron 
designated him, ‘A quaint, old, cruel coxcomb,.” What 
does the reader think of this choice bit from the canting 
sham’s writings :— 

‘‘And thus use your frog, that he may continue long alive ; 
put your hook into his mouth, which you may easily do from the 
middle of April till August; and then the frog’s mouth grows 
up, and he continues so for at least six months without eating, 
but is sustained none but he whose name is Wonderful knows 
how. I say, put your hook, I mean the arming wire, through his 
mouth and out at his gill ; and with a fine needle and silk sew 
the upper part of his leg, with only one stitch, to the arming- 
wire of your hook ; or tie the frog’s leg above the upper joint to 
the armed wire ; and, in so doing, use him as though you loved 
him, that is, harm him as little as you may possible, that he may 
live the longer,” 
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It strikes us forcibly that the hand of our Diabolical Work- 
man is pretty evident here. The sentence: “ But is sus- 
tained none but he whose name is Wonderful knows how,” 
especially recalls to our mind the habit ascribed to the 
Gentleman in Black of quoting Scripture when it suits his 
purpose, while the hypocritical whine : ‘‘ Use him as though 
you loved him, that is, harm him is as little as you may 
possible,” supplements our horror by a feeling of loathing 
and contempt. We ask is fishing, if such proceedings as 
the above form part of the process, an innocent recreation 
and harmless amusement? In putting the question, we 
know beforehand that the answer given by many persons 
will be in the affirmative, for a strange diversity of opinion 
exists on this subject as on many others. Not a few per- 
sons, for instance, hold that pigeon-matches, ‘‘ Tournaments 
of Doves” as Mr Disraeli euphemistically terms them, in 
which high-born gentlemen figure and which high-born ladies 
witness with delight, are barbarous and sickening exhibitions. 
The opponents of pigeon-matches are, too, not without a deep 
conviction that the poor ponies employed in the game of 
Polo suffer very much from the injuries they receive in it, 
and ought to be protected by- the Society of which the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts is so active and distinguished a 
member. 

But if opinion may be, and is, greatly divided as to the 
cruelty or harmlessness of many sports and pastimes, there 
is one source of amusement about which no doubt can 
possibly exist in the mind of any one; we refer to Music, 
and beg to add that the preceding remarks were suggested 
by last week’s Handel’s Festival at the Crystal Palace. 

Looking over the announcement of that grand gathering 

our thoughts wandered to the meetings in our Cathedral 
Towns and other large centres; then they strayed to the 
Rhenish Festivals, Middle, Upper, and Lower, and to similar 
performances throughout the length and breadth of Germany, 
and then they naturally pursued their course to Belgium. 
Then we reflected that, though great Festivals must neces- 
sarily be confined to great cities, smaller ones may be, and 
are, given elsewhere. You may not be able to ask a friend 
to three courses and a dessert, yet that is no reason why 
you should refrain from inviting him to come and take a 
chop with you. In Germany every town, nay, almost every 
village, has its Singacademie, or Vocal Association, the mem- 
bers of which regularly meet once or twice a week to study 
and rehearse the works of the great masters, in due season 
convening their friends and the general public—to the num- 
ber, perhaps, of a hundred-and-fifty to two hundred, all told 
—from the places round about, to a performance of The 
Messiah, or St Paul, Elijah, or Israel in Egypt, got wp on 
an infinitely smaller scale, it is true, but in a spirit as devout 
and reverent as that which animates the proceedings at any 
Festival, however great. The larger the number of such 
societies established in England, the better. Of nothing may 
we assert more fearlessly than of Music that it elevates at 
the same time that it amuses and soothes; of nothing may 
we say with greater justice — 


‘¢ Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros,” 


Let us, therefore, follow, no matter at what distance, the 
example set by Sydenham, and establish Vocal Associations 
over the country, bearing in mind that, with the foundation 
of every such Association the number of workshops avail- 
able for occupation by the highly ineligible Tenant, to 
whom we have alluded throughout this article, is sensibly 
diminished. 


A’ her second (let us hope not her last) “ Pianoforte 
Recital,” in St James’s Hall, Madame Annette Essipoff, 
the young and gifted Russian pianist, played ‘a variety of 
compositions with wonderful spirit, finish, and brilliancy. 
The programme comprised a Toccata of J. 8. Bach’s, 
Tausiged by the late Carl Tausig; Chopin’s Nocturne in 
C minor, and ‘“ Berceuse;” Ferdinand Hiller’s delicious 
romance, ‘‘ A la Guitare ;”” and Herr Leschetizky’s ‘ Papil- 
lons,” one of the most sparkling and original of “ studies.” 
Herr Leschetizky is happy to have composed such a study, 
and to possess a wife who can make it sound even more 
charming than under any less sympathetic fingers it could 
possibly sound. To these Madame Essipoff added the well 
known ‘“ Carnaval” in which dear Robert Schumann 
earnestly attempts the “style burlesque”’ so utterly antagonistic 
to his nature; a Barcarolle (why “ Barearolle”?) by Anton 
Rubinstein; a Gigue by J. 8. Bach (happily not Tausiged, 
nor Liszted, nor Rubinsteined, but simply J. 8. Bached) ; 
a Chant Polonaise by Liszt—d’apres” (a long way ‘“apres’’) 
Chopin; an “ Intermezzo” (why “Intermezzo” ?) by Dr Hans 
von Biilow, which, thanks to the admirable playing, was 
encored; and a Valse (why “Valse”?) by Gospadin Anton 
Rubinstein, one of the most elephantine, rhinocerusian, 
hippopotamusian, mammothian, behemothian, krakonian 
pieces of dance-music (Polyphemus, the one-eyed, could alone 
have danced to it with anything like nimbleness) we ever 
heard. ; 

All these pieces were played in such absolute perfection 
by Madame Annette Essipoff, that we hope to see her 
lithe and fairy fingers one day (not long hence) busy with 
music of a very different character. In those fingers dimples 
can be detected—as in the chubby cheeks of cherubs. Let 
them, then, skip over Liszt, Rubinstein, Bulow—three- 
headed Cerberus, whose hunger vats of sop can barely 
satisfy—and dwell Essipoffically (which means gently, 
caressingly, expressively, touchingly, nonathencumistically, 
broadwoodistically) on that lovable Mozart—of all living 
creatures on record the most absolutely musical (Awast !— 
R. Wagner). 

Why, as sturdy Luther asked, should the devil have all 
the good tunes? An(toi)nette Essipoff, an angel, is surely 
entitled to some of the most celestial of them. That vast 
(and shallow) estuary, ¥3b, where Rubinstein runs into 
Liszt and Hans von Biilow into either, is not the proper 
outlet for this charming lady's genius. iho hilled Causig ? 
Not Arthur Sullivan ;—upon that I will wager three butts of 
canary. And then Von Biilow’s “ Intermezzo”—called inter- 
mezzo because it has no hemmings in ?—lucus (not Lucas) a 
non lucendo ?—** Bottom’s dream,”’ so styled by reason of its 
unfathomable bottomlessness? Be chesm !—on our eyes be 
it! Nevertheless, Annette Essipoff is an angel—which 
means an Essipoff. Bishley Peters. 


VERDI'S RECENT PRIVATE VISIT TO LONDON. 


(Communicated.) 


RDI has been here for a few days. He assisted at the 
Handel Festival on Friday last ; went to see the Tower, St 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, &c., on Saturday, and Madame 
Tussaud’s in the evening. At the time when, as has been 
stated, he was witnessing Luisa Miller, and throwing 
bouquets to Madame Patti, at Covent Garden, he may have 
been in the “ Chamber of Horrors.” He never went to a 
theatre, and never saw anyone, except the person who had 





N.Y.N. 


undertaken to act as his guide. 
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Double Acrostic. 


Squaring the Cirele. 





Grahelfa Gonvdard. 


Ciara Schumann. 
Annette Essipoff. 


Marie Krebs. 














Circling the Square. 


Franz Lisst. 


Mottllenup. 
Motillenup. 


Hang bon Bulow. 











[Four angels in a square; two demons and two nonde- 
scripts ina circle. We prefer the square in the circle to the 
cirele in the square. Be chesm!—on our eyes be it! Shade 
of Charles Filtsch !—and substance of Charles Hallé! Be 
chesm !—on our eyes be it! Abrabam Sadoke Silent.) 


= 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL, 
( Communicated.) 

1. Numbers in 1874, 78,839; against 84,968 in 1871; showing that the 
public interest in these Festivals is still maintained; the slight decrease 
being no more than can be accounted: for by the most trifling extraneous 
causes—meteorological, counter-attractions, the falling immediately after 
Ascot, &e. 

2. Israel in Egypt still the most popular day, the numbers, as in 1871, 
being nearly 2,000 in excess of the best attended of the other days. 

3. The truly national character of the Festival as shown by the orchestra 
and chorus being drawn from such distances as Aberystwith, Aldershot, Burton- 
on-Trent, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Brighton, Barnsley, Bodmin, Burgh, 
Birkenhead, Chatham, Clifton, Canterbury, Cambridge, Chichester, Chester, 
Dublin, Durham, Eton, Emsworth, Edinburgh, Eastbourne, Edgbaston, Exeter, 
Ely, Faversham, Glasgow, Guildford, Gloucester, Handsworth, Hitchin, 
Horsham, Halifax, Huddersfield, Henley, Hereford, Hurst, Hull, Kelvedon, 
Keighley, Leeds, Leicester, Lincoln, Lancaster, Leamington, Leominster, 


Maidenhead, Maidstone, Nottingham, 
Norwich, Neweastle, Oxford, Plymouth, Penzance, Poole, Peterborough, 
Rochester, Shepton-Mallet, Salisbury, Smethwick, Southsea, Seven- 
oaks, Southampton, Stourbridge, Slough, Stockport, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Sheffield, Scarborongh, Tonbridge, Tunbridge Wells, Wolverhampton, Welling- 
borough, Wells, Wigan, Wakefield, Worcester, Winchester, Windsor, and 
York. The enthusiasm of the provincial choristers, as evidenced by the fact 
that numbers of them returned to Birmingham, Bradford, &c., each evening 
after performance, and were found in their places punctually at the next per- 
formance; having made the journey solely for the purpose of taking their 


Liverpool, Lichfield, Manchester, 


art. 
; 4. Difficulty of commissariat arrangements—feeding nearly 4,000 people in 
half-an-hour—satisfactorily overcome after rehearsal day. Public spirit of the 
railway companies in affording facilities to choir and visitors at cheap fares. 

5. Weight of music two-and-a-half tons, 

6. Perfection of Crystal Palace organization, which, without any addition 
to its regular staff, carried out effectually all arrangements for sale of tickets, 
adinission and seating of visitors, construction of necessary works, &e. 

7. Wave of the ordinary work intermitted, although the busiest portion of 
the season. A Rose Show interpolated between the Rehearsal and Messiah 
days; a Garden Féfe and Great Firework Display between Wednesday and 
Friday ; and an opera (Ballo in Maschera) being produced for the first time 
on the day immediately following the last day of the Festival, when the 
German Gymnastic Society also held their annual fete; between 30,000 and 
40,000 attending on these three days. 

8. Acoustical arrangements, now nearly perfect, the great velarium (17,280 
square fect) the screen (north and south), and the roof of the orchestra, making 
the great transept virtually a vast concert room, with an area of 47,216 square 
feet. Tested by reliable observers at different points, with unanimous verdict 
that all reverberation is now compleicly checked; while the most ptanissimo 
passages were distinctly heard at the royal boxes, a distance of 200 feet from 
the soloist. 

9. Ticket arrangements carried out by Mr. Gordon. 
arrangements, except the musical, under the management of Mr. Wilkinson, 


The whole of the 


The musical arrangements under the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

10. The seating of the visitors with much ease, due to the admirable 
arrangements of Mr John Coe and Mr Alfred Keen. and -the 120 stewards 
under their direction. 





LETTER FROM THE COMPOSER OF 
MIGNON TO SIGNOR A. VIANESI. 
(Published by permission.) 

Paris, 22 Juin, 1874. 

Cuer Mairne,—Je suis trés touché de l'empressement 
que vous avez mis am/’annoncer le succts de Jfignona 
Covent Garden, et je vous en remercie de tout cceur. Je 
sais toute la part qui vous revient dans ce succes, et je 
vous suis trés reconnaissant des bons soins que vous avez 
donnés aux études de mon ouvrage. 

Veuillez dire 4 mes eminents interprétes, et aux excel- 
lents artistes de l’orchestre et des cheeurs, placés sous votre 
habile direction, combien je suis flitté de leur simpathie 
et du concours devoué qu’ils veulent bien me préter tous. 

J’espere, cher maitre, avoir bientét l'occasion de vous 
exprimcér de vive voix les sentiments d’affectueuse con- 
sideration de votre bien sinctrement devoué, 

( . Ambroise Thomas. 











Ott ~ td 


Socrery rok THE ENcouragementr or rue Fine Arrs.—The fourth 
and concluding conversazione of the present session was held at the 
South Kensington Museum last Thursday evening week. Several 
hours were passed very pleasantly by the members and their guests in 
inspecting the various art treasures, and in listening to a selection of 
music, executed by the band of the Honourable Artillery Company, 
under the direction of Signor G. Tamplini. Indeed, the pleasantness 
of these gatherings could hardly be surpassed, and all who have attended 
them must be looking forward with interest to January next, when 
the commencement of the Society’s seventeenth session will lead to 





their resumption.—7'he Hour, 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


ARABELLA GoppaRD’s SECOND Concert aT SHANGHAI.—Alto- 
gether, we think the Concert a great success, and we most heartily 
thank the lady who gave it for the opportunity which she afforded us 
to enjoy first-class music. We hope that the entreaties which will 
be made from all sides, and in which we join with all our might, 
may prevail upon her to prolong her stay amongst us at least for 
a short time. Nothing can be higher than the admiration we 
feel for the wonderful interpretation of the Masters whose compo- 
sitions she plays; and for a long time to come we must leave the 
Concerts of Shanghai with a slight sigh at the comparison of their 
merits with those which we have lately enjoyed in Madame 
Arabella Goddard's company.—Shanghai Budyet. 


THE young Norwegian musician, Edward Grieg, has suddenly 
become famous. He was born at Bergen, in Norway, in 1843. 
When a child his talents attracted the attention of Ole Bull, In 
1858 he was sent to the Conservatory at Leipzic to study. In 
1863 he was at Copenhagen with Niels Gade, ‘The Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt calls Grieg ‘‘ the Scandinavian Chopin.” 


During the past season of 1875-74 (a season of ten months) 
53 operas and 11 ballets were performed at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna. Meyerbeer furnished 47 performances ; Wagner, 
47 ; Verdi, 31 ; Donizetti, 28 ; Gounod, 27 ; Weber, 25 ; Thomas, 
20; Mozart, 17; Halévy, 10; Bellini, 8; Auber, 8; Nicolai, 8 ; 
Rossini, 6; Beethoven, 6; Schumann, 5; Gluck, 3; Lortzing, 3; 
Marschner, 2; and Flotow, 1. 








Mr Vivier, the well-known and celebrated cornist (why corn- 
ist ?) has arrived in this so-called metropolis (why metropolis ?) 
—or, as the Saturday Review prefers it—-‘* capital ” (why capital?) 

-or, as others will have it—city (why city?) re/—in language 
not inebriate—the well-known and celebrated hornist (why corn- 
ist? are we not Saxons ?) is in town (why ‘ metropolis,” ‘‘ capi- 
tal,” or “ city ?”— Qui sait!) The fact that Vivier is somewhere 
(in the flesh) should entrance connoisseurs, 


TWENTY-TWO new operas by Italian composers were produced 
during the first half of 1874. They were: Jl Re Manfredi, by 
Sig. Montuoro ; La Moglie per un Soldo, by Sig, Migliaccio ; La 
Contessa di Mons, by the Cavaliere Lauro Rossi; Tvripilla, by Sig. 
Luzzi; Edita di Belcourt, by Sig. Obiols; Maso il Montanaro, 
by Sig. Caracciolo ; Carmela, by Sig. Del Corona; La Capricciosa, 
by Sig. Valensin ; La Rinnegata, by Sig. Reparez ; I Lituani, by 
Sig. Ponchielli ; La Cacciata del Duca d’Atene, by Sig. Bacchini ; 
Salvator Rosa, by Sig. Gomez; J’1dolo Cinese, by various authors; 
Don Fernando, by Sig. Zubiaurre ; Bianca Orsini, by Sig. Petrella ; 
La Fanciulla romantica, by Sig. Piaggio; La Sposa di Messini, 
by Sig. Bonawitz; Maria Stuart, by Sig. Palumbo; Mariulizza, 
by Sig. Cortesi; Z’ Ultimo degli Abencerragi, by Sig. Pedrel ; Jl 
iglio del Signor Sindaco, by Sig.. Rispoli ; and Don Fabiano dei 
Corbelli, by Sig. Camerana, Four only were undoubted successes : 
I Lituani, Salvator Rosa, La Contessa di Mons, and Bianca Orsin’. 
One, Ji Re Manfredi, was a failure. All the rest were tolerably 
successful. 


One of the recent numbers of the Berlin Staatsanzeiger, a paper 
corresponding to our London Gazette, contains the following: 
“Declaration of Insolvency. ‘To-day, at 12 o'clock, Prince 
Adolph von Wittgenstein Hohenstein, who died in 1872, during 
his passage to America, &c., was declared insolvent.” Prince 
Adolph, son of Prince Alexander, lately deceased, worth several 
million thalers, was disinherited by his father for turning singer. 
We are not aware at whose suit the insolvency was declared, but 
it may have been at that of Herr Ullmann, the manager, who 
advanced the deceased certain sums of money, which the poor 
fellow could not repay, as he died before appearing on the stage. 
At any rate, it is sad to see a person bearing one of the most 
distinguished princely names in Germany, and the just heir to 
many millions, in the list of insolvents; and it deserves to be 
made publicly known that his relatives refuse to pay a few 
thousand thalers to stop legal proceedings. The Court of Arns- 
berg, which pronounced the decree of insolvency, is situated in 
the midst of the vast domains which belong to the Wittgenstein 
family and are worth an immense sum, 





CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


A tance and fashionable audience assembled at Willis’s Rooms at 
the annual morning concert of M, Henry Logé, the Belgian pianist. 
Of course, the interest centred in the performances of the béné/ficiaire. 
M. Logé has studied in the classical school, not always, unfortunately, 
the most popular, and has deservedly earned celebrity both in this 
country and on the Continent. Not to ga into details, it may be said 
that M. Logé’s performances of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, and 
Chopin, showed him to be a pianist of a high order, and that the audi- 
ence were quick to recognize. The programme was arranged to suit 
all tastes, and M. Logé may be congratulated upon the success of his 
concert, Sir Julius Benedict, Herr Ganz, and Signor Romili were the 
accom panists. 

WE were present—writes a correspondent—at a benefit concert at 
Cambridge Hall last week. The instrumental part of the entertain- 
ment was particularly liked, thanks to the violoncello of Mr Libotton 
and the harmonium performances of Mr H. Van Landeghem, who 
seems to possess the gift of musical improvisation in a high degree. A 
very pretty little girl, about eight years old, played “ La Chatelaine ” 
(waltz) very nicely. ‘The child’s performance was interesting from the 
fact of her having been instructed, as we are informed, solely by a blind 
teacher. We feel pleasure in notifying this, as it proves that blindness 
does not disqualify a person from teaching, even very young pupils, A 
few words of commendation are due to the vocalists, who introduced 
some new songs, among which were a pretty serenata, by Signor Romili, 
and two charming English ballads, composed by Mr H. Van Lande- 
ghem, sung by Miss Emily Colts, entitled “ There are angels dwelling 
with us,” and “ Beautiful Breeze of the Sea.” The latter was beauti- 
fully rendered by Miss Colts, 


Sianor Renpano, the young and clever Italian pianist, gave a matinée 
musicale at No. 9, Grosvenor Square, by kind permission of the Karl 
and Countess of Crawford, on Saturday last. As a matter of course, 
a large and aristocratic. audience was present. Signor Rendano did 
his very best, and his audience evidently enjoyed what they heard, 
and paid, wonderful to say, great attention to each performance. 
Madame Pezze assisted as vocalist, and gave a Romance by Signor 
Fiori, and Signor Piatti’s “ Ricordanza,”in her best style. Her husband 
played a Sonata for violoncello, by Marcello, and joined Signori Rendano 
and Papini in a trio by Beethoven, the latter also playing a violin solo 
of his own composition. Sigror Rendano’s solo performances consisted 
of pieces by Bach, Mozart, Scarlatti, Chopin, and Mendelssohn, as well 
as the following works of his own composition: ‘“ Feuillet d’Album,” 
‘* Inquiétude,” ‘‘ Rimembranza,” and “ Alla Gavotta e Canzone Cala- 
brese ;” among which the pretty duettino, “ Dans les Champs,” may be 
singled out for admiration. Sir Julius Benedict and Signor Randegger 
were announced as “ conductors.” 


Mrs Scorr Sippoys, whose reputation as a “ reader” is well known 
both in the United States and in the United Kingdom, attracted an 
appreciative audience to the Hanover Square Rooms on Monday after- 
noon, Shakespere, Hood, Lover, &c., were called upon for examples, 
and admirers of each were not found wanting among Mrs Siddons’ 
listeners, who were evidently quite enchanted with the fair reader’s 
lady-like manners and distinct enunciation. The programme was 
varied by the talents of a youthful pianist, Master Harry Walker (a 
pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson, at the Royal Academy of Music), who, 
under the name of Seraphael, has just returned from a successful tour 
in America, with Mrs Scott Siddons. We have frequently had occasion 
to mention this young artist, and we see no cause to alter our opinion of 
his talent, which, with persevering study, will be sure to ripen into 
perfection. Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat and Mendelssohn’s Fantasia 
in F minor were the works selected by Seraphael, and he was deservedly 
applauded for his steady and careful performance of each. ‘The “ Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise” of Liszt was also given by “Seraphael” (and 
“encored”). ‘The young pianist played all his pieces without book. 


One morning concert is pretty much the same as another, especially 
if it may be of the “fashionable” order. The selection of the music 
differs, but the features of the entertainment are the same. Many of 
these concerts are given by persons unknown to fame in any way—by 
people, in fact, who have a name to make, and sacrifice themselves to 
a matinée, as a means of getting talked about. Signor Afditi has no 
name to make. It is a household word in musical London, and lovers 
of the good and true in opera will not readily forget how hard and 
conscientiously he worked to make perfect the many interesting 
revivals undertaken by Mr Mapleson at the old theatre in the Hay- 
market. Signor Arditi is by force of habit thought of in connection 
with the above theatre, and it seems almost unaccountable that he 
should iow come before the London public merely as the giver of 
an annual concert, or the composer of an occasional song. This time 


the programme suggested that the chef-d’orchestre had flown at higher 
game than songs or ballads. His cantata, “ performed at the 
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of her Royal and Imperial Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh,” was 
given on Thursday at the Hanover Square Rooms—a march theme for 
principals, chorus, and orchestra (led by Herr Straus), succeeled by a 
verse of the Russian Hymn, and another of our National Anthem. 
“Les Dames Viennoises,” under the direction of Madame Anna 
Weinlich, were announced to appear; also a new singer, Mdlle Ester 
Daniele. Madame ‘rebelli-Bettini assisted, and with Mdlle Alwina 
Valleria sang in a duet ftom Marta. Madame Trebelli-Bettini also 
took part in the quartet from Rigoletto—Signor Fancelli, Mdlle Valleria 
and Mr Santley being the other singers, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini sang 
a canzcne composed by Signor Arditi, dedicated to the Empress of 
Russia, and entitled, ‘‘ La Povera.” Mr Santley’s solo was a song by 
Signor Arditi, entitled, “ What shall I sing?” Signor Fancelli gave 
“ Alma soave,” from Maria di Rohan. Madlle Jose Sherrington sang a 
valse by Visetti (with orchestral accompaniment), and Herr Stiger 
was down for Weber’s Concertstiick. Mdlle Edna Hall and Signor 
Gardoni sang a graceful duet, ‘Una notte a Venezia,” by Signor 
Arditi. Mdlle Giulietta Arditi, the concert-giver’s daughter, was 
applauded vociferously for her execution of a Polonaise by Chopin, and 
M. Gounod’s Funeral March of a Marionette, Mdlle Justine Macvitz, 
Miss Alice Fairman, Signor oli, Signor Borella, Signor Urio, and M. 
de Soria also took part. 


Mopar Eveanor Armstrone gave her annual morning concert at the 
Hlanover Square Rooms, on the 20th ult. Mdme Armstrong was 
assisted by the Misses C. Armstrong, Purdy, Angele, Messrs Trelawny 
Cobham, Burleigh, Tesseman, and Signor Caravoglia as vocalists. Sig- 
nor Tito Mattei was the solo pianist, and gave his ‘‘ Russian Fantasia ” 
with great effect. Among the vocal pieces that pleased greatly were 
Louisa Gray’s canzonet, ‘ L’Onda,” nicely sung by Miss Purdy. Mdme 
Armstrong and her sister sang Mercadante’s once popular duet, ‘‘ Vanne 
se alberghi in petto.”. Mdme Armstrong also gave Francesco Berger’s 
charming song, ‘‘An Old Fashion” (encored). Messrs Romano and 
Francesco Berger were the conductors. 


Sr Georce’s Hatt.—Mr Frank Elmore’s annual concert came off 
at the above hall on Saturday last, and was attended by a large and 
appreciative audience. He was assisted by Miss Alice Barth, Miss 
Mayfield, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr Bea, and Mr Finlay Finlayson, 
vocalists; Madame Strindberg Elmore, pianist; and Mr Richard 
Blagrove. Mr Elmore was in good voice, and was warmly received. 
Several of his compositions were excellently rendered, particularly 
“ Mother, blame me not for loving,” charmingly sung by Miss Alice 
Barth. Madame Strindberg Elmore played remarkably well, and was 
deservedly applauded. Mr Finlay Finlayson introduced a song by 
Gottschalk, ‘‘O loving heart, trust on,” which exhibited his fine baritone 
voice to advantage. Altogether, the concert was a success, and it 
must have gratified Mr Elmore to have found himself so cordially 
supported by his friends. 


Scuusert Soctery.—The forty-fourth concert of this society, and 
the last of the series for the current year, took place at the Beethoven 
Rooms on Wednesday evening. The concert was given for the benefit 
of Herr Schuberth, the able and indefatigable director. The President 
of the society, Sir Julius Benedict, was unable to be present, but several 
of his compositions were worthily interpreted, notably his delightful 
song, “ Ange adore,” by Mr Finlay Finlayson, who sang it both with 
taste and judgment. ‘The artists assisting were Mesdames Romanelli, 
Uhle, Edna Hall, Killing, and Miss E. Anstey, each of whom deserved 
the applause with which their performances were greeted. Mr Ratford, 
M. Marcas, and Mr Finlay Finlayson also contributed to the success of 
the vocal part of the concert. The instrumentalists were in force: 
Miss N. Hauser and Mr Puddicombe, pianists ; Madame Lucci-Sievers, 
harmonium ; Madame Sidney Pratten, guitar; Madame Dryden, harp; 
and Herr Schuberth, violoncello. With such an array of talent the 
concert was, as may be inferred, an extraordinary success, and Herr 
Schuberth was favoured with a crowded room and an appreciative 
audience, to both of which his talent as an artist, and his energy and 
urbanity as the director of these concerts, eminently entitled him. 


Mapame Cart Kéiuine gave a matinée musicale in the salons of Mr 
and Mrs M. Triibner on Wednesday, which was attended by a large 
and distinguished audience. Madame Killing sang Weber's “ Wie 
nachte mir der Schlummer” (Der Freischiitz), and showed an excellent 
method, fine sentiment, and a good style. Seldom have we had 
oceasion to hear this difficult air better interpreted—above all, the 
andante. Afterwards, Madame Killing sang, with Mdlle Helen Arnim, 
a duet, ‘‘ Wanderer’s Nachtlied,” by Herr Rubinstein, and “The two 
hearts,” by M, Michael Bergson. ‘he latter is likely to become 
popular. The ‘ Abendlied,” by Schumann, and “ Romanze,” by 
Schubert, played by Herr Schuberth, gave evident pleasure. Miss 
dosephino Sherrington, a brilliant vocalist, delighted the audience with 
the air of Dinorah, which she sang in perfect taste. Madame Edna 
Hall gave “ Waiting,” by Millard; Mdlle Helen Arnim, a German 





song; and Mr Frank Elmore, the aria, “ Amor che fa,” by Bevignani, 
Among the instrumentalists were Miss Madalena Cronin, who played 
three charming compositions for the pianoforte, by Carl Killing, 
entitled ‘‘ Mondnacht,” “ Elfenzug,” and “ Valse.” These elegant pieces 
cannot fail to give pleasure, particularly when performed with the 
grace and delicacy of style which Miss Cronin displayed. Mdlle 
Castellan, the violinist, and M. de Kontski, the pianist, produced their 
accustomed effect. Madame Killing, who has made so successful a 
début in London, cannot fail soon to be ranked among our best concert 
singers, Herr Lehmeyer and M. de Kontski officiated as conductors. 

Mowe Lucct-Sievers, the talented composer and performer on the 
harmonium, gave her annual matinée musicale on Friday the 26th ult, 
under most distinguished patronage, at the residence of Mrs Hamilton, 
York Place, which was well attended. Besides the attraction of her 
own performances on the harmonium and pianoforte, Mdme Sievers 
had the assistance of several well-known and distinguished artists, 
both vocal and instrumental. The matince commenced with an effective 
chorus (by the pupils of Mdme Lucci-Sievers) from Mercadante’s // 
Giuramento. They also joined in other concerted pieces with effect, 
Mdme Sievers, with Signor Campana, performed a brilliant duet froin 
1l Barbiere di Siviglia,on the harmonium and pianoforte, which was 
greatly admired. ‘Ihe bénéficiaire gave also her clever and effective solo, 
“The Tempest,” on the harmonium. This admirable composition was 
listened to with breathless attention. Mdme Elena Corani, in Blumenthal’s 
‘La chemin du Paradis,” sang to perfection, and was loudly encored ; she, 
also, in several of the concerted pieces, proved her worth as an artist of 
the highest position and talent. Mr Finlay Finlayson, in the song 
“ Gelasia,” by Mdme Sievers, sang well, accompanied by the composer ; 
whilst Signor Gardoni was compelled to repeat a charming song by 
Signor Muratori, ‘‘ Perché Sognar mia bella.” Miss Steele, Mdme 
Andrea, Signori Danieli, Verger, and Caravoglia sang various solos and 
concerted pieces with effect. Mr John Thomas gave, with his usual 
success, one of Parish Alvars’ brilliant harp sulos, and Signor Tito 
Mattei was encored in his new Russian Fantasia. Signori Muratori 
and Campana, with Mdme Lucci-Sievers, accompanied the vocal 
music. 

Mr Joun Tuomas, harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, who last winter 
gained such honours by his performances at the Court of Russia, gave 
his ‘‘ grand” harp concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Saturday 
last. Mr Thomas had the chief burden of the concert on his shoulders, 
and came out of the ordeal with “ flying colours.” His solo performances 
consisted of Parish Alvars’ fantasia, “ Montecchi,” the same compcser’s 
“ La Danse des Fées,” and one of his own “* Illustrations of the Seasons ” 
(“ Autumn.”) He played, also, his duet for two harps (in E flat minor), 
with a bright little Spaniard, Mdlle Esmeralda Cervantes (only thirteen 
years of age), and his duet, ‘‘ Cambria,” with MrT’. H. Wright. Besides 
which he led his “band of harps” (Mdlle Cervantes, Mdlle Elise 
Jansen, Miss Viola Trust, Mrs Henry Davies, Mrs Frost, Mrs J. Balsir 
Chatterton, and Mr T. H. Wright) through Parish Alvars’ “Greek 
Pirates’ Chorus,” his own “ Bardic Fantasia,” from his dramatic cantata, 
Llewellyn, and his brilliant arrangement of the “March of the Men 
of Harlech.” Besides which Mr ‘Thomas, among other pieces, accom- 
panied Mdlle Enriquez in his own setting of “ There be none of beauty’s 
daughters; Mdlle Castellan (the violinist) in Ernst’s “ Hlegie;” Mr 
Santley in M. Gounod’s setting of Byron’s Maid of Athens (encored) ; 
Signor Gardoni (the “ golden-voiced”) in Mendelssohn's ‘‘On song’s 
bright pinions;” and Miss Edith Wynne in two Welsh songs (from the 
new volume of his collection). Our readers will at once see that Mr 
Thomas did not spare any exertion to render his concert attractive 
to the lovers of the instrument on which he plays so admirably, and he 
succeeded in delighting a large and brilliant audience. 

Mopme Sipvey Pratren, the well-known and accomplished guitarist, 
gave a recital, at the Beethoven Rooms, on Monday, which attracted a 
very full audience of lovers of this romantic instrument, We who have 
heard and remember the playing in years past of Giuliani, F’. Sor, 
Leonard Schultz, Huerta, James Conran (of Dublin), Regondi, and other 
great artists, and who, in our early days, heard the mountaineers of 
Biscay, and the muleteers of Estremadura ring out the praises of Old 
Castile, with their voices and guitars, listened with real pleasure to the 
solos of Mdme Sidney Pratten, played as they were to perfection. She 
was much applauded, and deservedly so. Her performance of a move- 
ment from Giuliani’s third concerto (Op. 70), with solos by Sor, Schultz, 
together with some of her own compositions, left nothing to be desired. 
She also favoured the audience by playing some pieces in exquisite 
style on the concertina, Madame Pratten was most admirably accom- 
panied in the movement of Giuliani by Madame Lucci-Sievers, the 
clever harmonium performer (who, by-the-bye, is a niece of Giuliani, 
the composer), most efficiently. Mdme Florence Lancia and Mr 
Finlay Finlayson were the solo vocalists. The former sang in her usual 
brilliant style, Bellini’s ‘‘ Qui la voce,” and Gounod’s berceuse (har- 
monium obbligato by Madame Sievers). Mr Finlay Finlayson sang a 
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song by the late Sefior Gottschalk, “O loving heart, trust on.” It was 
well sung, but he produced more effect with a clever song by Madame 
Sievers, entitled ‘Gelasia.” Some part-songs, by a choir under the 
direction of Mr Chaplin Henry, contributed to the success of the 
matinée. Miss Madeline Cronin played some pianoforte solos by Weber 
and Chopin with brilliant effect. Signor Bucallossi accompanied the 
vocal music, in conjunction with Madame Lucci-Sievers, 


—) — 


MR HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


Mr Henry Leslie gave his final concert of the season on Thurs- 
day night week at St James’s Hall, and was honoured with a 
very large audience, It is cheering to find that so keen an appreci- 
ation of part-singing exists, and Mr Leslie has done very much 
to encourage and foster a taste for this class of music, His choir 
is unrivalled, and every member sings for the pure love of the 
thing. To what perfection Mr Leslie has trained his followers 
most musical people know. His choir is an institution, and an 
authority in all matters relating to part-singing ; and in the cause 
of true art we hope to see Mr Leslie at the head of his tractable 
and accomplished followers for many seasons to come. At the 
last concert the first part was sacred and the second part secular. 
Mendelssohn’s exquisite hymn, ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” was down for 
performance, with Miss Edith Wynne for the solo part, the 
gifted lady’s rendering of which is as — an example of 
devotional singing as can be imagined. She gave also Bach’s air, 
‘“‘ My heart ever faithful.” Mentotieohn’s 43rd Psalm, for eight- 

art choir, was excellently sung, and Mr Leslie’s part-song, ‘“ ‘The 

ullaby of Life,” Wesley’s motet for double*choir, ‘In exitu 
Israel,” and the ‘*Ave verum,” composed by M. Gounod 
expressly for this choir, completing the first part of the concert. 
The second included Pearsall’s ‘‘ Take heed, ye shepherd swains,” 
a or mee by Mendelssohn, entitled “ On the sea,” J. Barnby’s 
“Sweet and low,” A. Sullivan’s ‘‘O hush thee, my babie,” 
Thomas Morley’s madrigal, ‘‘ Fire, fire,’ Mr Walter Macfarren’s 
‘* Who stole my love?” and ‘ Rule Britannia,” arranged by Mr 
Leslie. The “* Chough and Crow ” (solos by Miss Wynne, Miss 
Bolingbroke, and Signor Foli) was acts Miss Bolingbroke 
won honours at the Crystal Palace competition last year, and at 
the Royal Academy of Music. She has a lovely voice, and sings 
with refined taste. Signor Foli’s solos were ‘‘ The Vicar of Bray,” 
and a spirited composition, ‘* The Captain’s Song,” by Mr Leslie. 
Mr J. 8. Callcott, was accompanist, and Mr John C, Ward 
organist, 

—)—— 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
May, 1874. 

Dear ——,—A few days ago I had the pleasure of giving you a full 
description of musical matters in this cosmopolitan city, 25 years old. 
I again add a few lines, as I have to write and answer to various friends I 
cannot leave, to give you some news of musical matters. We have had 
here since last 1 wrote some concerts, but of little note, except those of 
Mr Gilder, who established here weekly Tuesday Popular Coneerts 
with great success, at 25 cents admittance all over the hall, which 
seems too small to contain the audience when Madame Bishop is the 
leading figure. Last lriday evening a grand concert, farewell benefit 
of Baccei’s ; there was an enthusiastic but not a large audience. Signor B. 
was in good voice in the romanza, “ La Stella Confidente,” with violon- 
cello accompaniment, artistically played by Mr Hiriam, and had great 
applause. The “Love duet,” from Linda di Chamouni, by Mme Fabri 
and Baccei, was excellent. In the romanza from Un Ballo in Maschera 
and other pieces he proved himself a good artist, and his sympathetic 
voice shows that he will make a great success as the Count di Luna, 
next Friday, in J2 Trovatore. The above remark is due to the new 
baritone, Signor G. Mana, who arrived here from New York, and, on 
dit, sang with Nilsson in said city. Aimée’s opera buffa company—a 
great success and crowded houses. You must excuse the half sheet of 
paper, as I have to answer many letters enclosed in one envelope. 

s Van Praac. 
P.S,—The Op. Buffa opened with La Fille de Mdme Angot. 


Drespen.—T'he total number of students at the Conservatory from 
the lst April, 1873, to the 1st April, 1874, was 456. Of these, 273 
ee to the Conservatory itself, and 183 to the Elementary 

chool, 





MR SIMS REEVES’ CONCERT. 


All who are interested in musical art and can appreciate a 
great artist will rejoice at the reappearance of Mr Reeves after 
his severe and protracted illness. His benefit concert—post- 

oned from June 1—took place last Monday evening, when the 

oyal Albert Hall was thronged to an extent that is scarcely 
ever seen in that gigantic building, excepting on some special 
State occasion. The welcome accorded to Mr Reeves was as 
enthusiastic as that which had already greeted him at the 
Crystal Palace, deafening applause, also, following each of his 
performances. These were in familiar pieces, his delivery of 
which displayed all those high qualities that have gained him 
renown. Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Message” (accompanied by the com- 
poser), the ‘ Rose-song,” from Ji Valismano (for the first time 
in English), and Dibdin’s “'Tom Bowling,” were his solos. The 
duet, “ Ah morir” (from Verdi’s Ernani), was given by Madame 
Christine Nilsson and Mr Sims Reeves with such effect that its 
repetition was unavoidable, The great prima donna rendered 
the mad scena from Lucia di Lammermoor with the same pathos 
and brilliancy as in her stage performance. Encored in “ Auld 
Robin Gray,” Madame Nilsson responded by ‘“ Please give me a 
penny.” Other eminent vocalists contributed to the programme, 
which included instrumental solos—violin, Madame Norman- 
Néruda ; pianoforte, Mr W. Coenen; and organ, Dr Stainer; 
besides part-songs by the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society. Mr 
Barnby conducted. Nearly eleven thousand persons were present 
—which shows that Sims Reeves is popular (in his peculiar way), 


——~u- 


THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


Apropos of the comments on the close of the Wagner season, 
in last Saturday’s Atheneum, permit me to draw attention to the 
singular manner in which the nature of the modern musical 
gospel, and its possible results, have been anticipated by Balzac 
in his sketch entitled “ Gambara” (‘* Etudes at ny 3 
The hero of the story has his attack on the Italian school of 
opera :-— 

“ Ces tournures uniformes, cette banalté de cadences, ces éternelles fioritures, 
jetées au hasard, n'importe la situation. L’école Italienne a perdu 
de vue la haute mission de l'art. Au lieu d’elever la foule jusqu’a elle, elle 
est descendue jusqu’a la foule,” &c. 

He proceeds to describe his own operas, which form a triad— 
the Martyrs, Mahomet, and Jerusalem Delivered—of which only 
the second is completed :— 

“Le libretto a été composé par moi, car un poéte n’en éut jamais développé 
le sujet. Ah! pour @tre grand musicien, mon cher Comte, il faut 
@tre aussi trés savant. Sans instruction, point de couleur locale, point d’idées 
dans la musique. Le compositeur qui chante pour chanter est un artisan et 
non un artiste.” 

After a great deal more of this kind of confession of faith, 
‘‘ mon cher Comte ” is invited to listen to a representation of the 
whole opera on the pianoforte by the composer, who accompanies 
it by marginal comments on its beauty and philosophical con- 
struction. The effect on the listener is described in words not 
unlike those of your commentary on Tristan und Isolde :— 

“ Andrea contemplait Gambara dans un étonnement stupide. I] n’y avait 
pas l’apparence d'une idée poétique ou musicale dans I’étourdissante cacophonie 
qui frappait les oreilles ; les principes de l'harmonie, les premitres régles de la 
composition, étaient totalement étrangéres & cette informe création. Au lieu 
de la musique savamment enchainée qui désignait Gambara, ses doights pro- 
duisaient une succession de quintes, de septiémes et d’octaves, de tierces 
majeures, et des marches de quarte sans sixte & la basse, réunion de sons dis- 
cordants jetés au hasard qui semblait combinées pour déchirer les oreilles les 
moins délicates. Il est difficile d’exprimer cette bizarre exécution, car il 
faudrait des mots nouveaux pour cette musique impossible.” 

In the end, it appeared that Gambara was a madman, possessed 
of great musical powers, of which he could make no rational use 
till he had been dosed with two or three bottles of champagne, 
after which prescription his theories took flight, and he played, 
sang, and even composed, magnificently. Perhaps a little cham- 

agne is what Herr Wagner’s operas are in want of ; at all events, 

it is a pity he and his friends should not have the benefit of the 

rescription, if only as an inducement to study a work ognevived 

in so prophetic a spirit as this Etude of the great French novejist. 
H. H. StaTwam. 


Liverpool, May 19, 1874. 
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MDME CHRISTINE NILSSON'S CONCERT. 

The concert given by Mdme Christine Nilsson in aid of the funds for the 
“Training School and Home for Nurses,” to be connected with the West- 
minster Hospital, was an -extraordinary success. We can scarcely remember 
any oceasion on which St James’s Hall has been so crowded. Already at 
3 o'clock p.m., when the performances were announced to begin, the hall was full 
in every part; and many hundreds had to be refused admission at the doors, 
not even standing room being available. Mdme Nilsson went heartily to work 
in the cause she had taken in hand. Not only did she lend her own attractive 
name and her own invaluable services, but she selected for associates artists of 
the highest distinction. Among these were Mdlle Tietjens, Mdme Trebelli- 
Bettini, Signors Campanini and Rota (all from Her Majesty's Opera), Messrs 
Sims Reeves and Santley, Mdme Norman Néruda, the gifted prima donna of 
the violin, with Sir Julius Benedict and Signor Alberto Randegger as “ con- 
ductors ”—or (Jes deux se disent) accompanists at the pianoforte. For these 
Mame Nilsson, evidently a connoisseur, no less than a distinguished operatic 
singer, had fashioned out a programme of equal variety and interest—culling 
flowers, it may be said, from every garden of melody. Nor did she, as many would 
have done—the making of the programme being left to their discretion—appro- 
priate the lion’s share to herself. On the contrary, she limited her solo exhibitions 
to Handel's sacred air, “ From mighty Kings,” and twoof those Swedish melodies 
in the piquant delivery of which (Jenny Lind, the original “ Swedish Nightin- 
gale,” having retired from public life) she has no rival, Both Handel's air and the 
Scandinavian melodies were received with enthusiasm; aud no wonder, seeing that 
they were sung in perfection. Among the striking features of the programme was 
the once famous,and always attractive, trio from John Barnett’s opera, The Moun- 
tain Sylph, a work abounding in tune, sounding as fresh and spontaneous as 
though it had been written yesterday. “ This magic wove scarf” was the 
delight of our forefathers, but, well as it used to be sung in the olden times, 
we doubt if it was ever sung as on the oceasion under notice, when the soprano 
was Madame Nilsson, the tenor Mr Sims Reeves, and the bass Mr Santley. 
The trio was encored with enthusiasm, which, considering the style of its 
delivery (apart from its own intrinsic merit), is not surprising. Madame 
Nilsson’s other appearance was in the “ Ave Maria,” constructed by M. Gounod 
upon J. S. Bach’s first Prelude, in which she was accompanied by Madame 
Néruda on the violin, Signor Randegger on the harmonium, and Sir Julius 
Benedict on the pianoforte ; so that old Bach had interpreters, and to spare. 
This, too, was encored, and repeated. We need not enter into further par- 
ticulars. The scena from Der Freisehiitz, by Mdlle Tietjens ; the “Di tanti 
palpiti,” by Madame Trebelli; the adagio of Spohr, by Madame Néruda 
(encored); the “Maid of Athens” (Gounod), by Mr Santley, who, being 
encored, substituted J. L. Hatton’s “To Anthea;” and “Come into the 
garden, Maud”’ (Balfe), which no one has ever sung like Mr Sims Reeves— 
all conspicuous features—met with deserved applause. The concert was one 
of more than ordinary attraction; aud the enormous audience that crowded 
St James’s Hall must have been a gratifying proof to Madame Christine 
Nilsson that her efforts in an admirable cause had met with due recognition. 
What are the objects of the Charity in aid of which Madame Nilsson projected 
this concert was fully explained some time since in a letter addressed to the 
Times by his Grace the Duke of Westminster ; and the wide sympathy it has 
clicited is proved by the readily-accorded patronage of Her Majesty the Queen 
and all the Royal Princesses, together with a list of noble patrons and 
patronesses almost unexampled. 

Wermar.—Concerning the first representation of Herr R. Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde, at the Grand-Ducal Theatre here, a writer in the 
soeye Zeitung says: “ The house was filled to the last seat, 

e Friends of the Music of the Future had flocked in from Leipsic, 
Dresden, Berlin, Hamburg and Petersburg on the Rhine; nor were 
its opponents absent, The performance was admirable; Herr and Mad. 
Vogl from Munich, who sang the two principal parts after which the 
work is named, were unusually good, both musically and dramatically, 
Our local artists were quite on a level with their artistic visitors ; this 
is especially true of the members of the band, who, under Herr Lassen’s 
direction, executed their difficult task in a masterly manner. The 
highly effective first act, so dramatic in its treatment, made a deep 
impression, and the audience called on the performers and the conductor 
with tumultuous enthusiasm, ‘The lengths in the second act, and the 
third, appeared, on the other hand, to exert an unfavourable influence 


and to weaken the enthusiasm for the opera, though not that for th 
splendid efforts of the performers, — & iat for the 





WAIFS. 


Signor Vianesi has had the Knighthood of the Order of Leopold 
conferred upon him by the King of Belgians, 

Mr John Francis Barnett has received a commission to write an 
instrumental work for the ensuing Liverpool Musical Festival, 

Mdme Otto Goldschmidt (“ Jenny Lind’) was present at the concert 
given by Christine Nilsson in aid of the Westminster Hospital. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales honoured 
Signor Vianesi with an invitation to their Garden Party at Chiswick 
on Tuesday last. ; 

Mdlle Marie Krebs will quit London, for Dresden, next week. Her 
visit to London this season has been not merely gratifying to us, but we 
hope (and believe), profitable to herself. 

Mdme Annette Essipoff and her husband, Herr Leschetizky, leave 
London, for Salzburg, to-day, after the Crystal Palace “ Russian” 
Concert, at which Mdme Essipoff is to play. 

Macfarren’s oratorio, John the Baptisi(—at the instigation, it is said, 
of Sir Michael Costa—will be included in the scheme of the forth- 
coming Leeds Festival, which Sir Michael himself is to conduct. 


Jacques Offenbach has brought an action against the Pays for calling 
him a Jew and a Prussian spy, As he did not claim damages, the Pays 
was condemned only to publish the sentence of the court, in vindication 
of the popular composer’s honour, in its own columns and in two other 
papers, 

The copyright of the late Signor Guglielmo’s popular song, “ The 
Lover and the Bird,” with its various arrangements for the pianoforte, 
was Offered for sale by Messrs Puttick and Simpson, on Monday last, 
and, after a spirited competition, knocked down to Messrs Ashdown 
and Parry, of Hanover Square, for the sum of £716. 

On the 21st of June the head of the house of Mendelssohn and Co, 
died at Berlin, after long suffering—viz., Privy Councillor of Trade, Paul 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, brother of the famous composer and of Mrs 
Fanny Hensel, and grandson of Moses Mendelssohn, The parents of 
the deceased had already gone over to Christianity, and the father had 
taken the additional name of Bartholdy, The deceased, also a thorough 
and practised musician and highly cultured man, was for a long time 
an unpaid Stadtrath. His death leaves a gap in the body of magistrates. 
His house was a place of meeting for notorieties in art and science. 


The quaint old theatre on the Richmond Green, with its outer stair- 
case to the boxes and steps down into the pit, is a place of considerable 
interest in the history of the stage, It was built in 1765, and Mrs 
Siddons, Mrs Jordan, Quick, Munden, Liston, and many other celebrities, 
have acted on its boards. Edmund Kean was lessee for a time, and 
lived in a small dwelling-house attached to the theatre during the season 
that it was opened, It was on the walls of Richmond Theatre that 
Rowland Hill stuck up on June 4, 1744, his parody ofa playbill by the 
side of the correct one.— Builder. 


Practica, Jokes 1n Music.—The Prussians came back triumphant 
and jocular; for to have finished a battle, and finished it successfully, 
is a source, not only of relief, but of exhilaration to the victorious side. 
I was assured that, after the capture of an ancient ruin, known as Le 
Chateau de Robert le Diable, in which the French had established their 
grand’ garde, the band of the 43rd regiment approached it and played 
the chorus of demons from Meyerbeer’s celebrated opera. ‘hat is just 
possible; but I could scarcely believe, what I also heard, that when, at 
a later period of the day, a chief of francs-tireurs was brought in captive, 
the musicians struck up, “@rdce, grace, pour moi!,” from the same 
work; or that the sudden departure of a regiment of mobiles, who 
seemed bent on escaping from the province, was made the signal for 
performing “Quand je quittais la Normandie.”’—* The Germans in 
France,” by Sutherland Edwards. 


Wednesday in the Handel Festival week not being devoted, like 
Monday and Friday, to the performance of a great standard oratorio, 
usually presents the smallest attraction to the general public. Yester- 
day, however, judging by the very large number of visitors to the Palace, 
departed from rule, nor were the reasons very obscure why it should do 
so. A better miscellaneous programme was never made up out of the 
great master’s works, On these occasions, while the judicious admixture 
of favourite airs and choruses with others having the charm of novelty 
appealed more or less to all tastes, no wonder that the dimensions of the 
audience suggested a Messiah day rather than one devoted to a selection ; 
the numbers present being the more remarkable because the weather 
set itself dead in opposition. It rained, hailed, lightened, and thundered 
as though bent upon keeping everybody within doors; but all efforts to 
that end were vain. By each mode of approach to the Palace visitors 
arrived in shoals, and when Sir Michael Costa took his place in the 
orchestra the pecuniary success of the day was, to all appearance, safe 
—Daily Telegraph. 
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THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 128, 


London : Dowcan Davison & Co,, 244, Recewr Street, W. 

‘‘ The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”—Daily News, i 


DR, STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it strengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials fron: Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d, and 2s, 9d 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. ‘ 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, and 
upon which he has cultivated the voices of Miss Lucy Franklein, Mdlle Alwina 
Valleria, and other successful vocalists, 
Full Music size, price 7s. 
London: Hamaonp & Co. (late Jutt.1en), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 

















“ ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH.” 
MONTGOMERY, 


Musie by the Rey, M. Hast, 


Song. Words by 

(Arranged by HENRI DE 

SoLLA.) Price 4s. 

" A* MORN I BESEECH THEE.’’—Ancient Hebrew 
Melody, with Accompaniment for Piano or Harmoniom, Words by 8 

Extracted from the Collection of Sacred Hymns and 


GABIREL (12th century). 
Price 33, 


Prayers, edited by the Rev, M. HAst and Professor MICHAEL BERGSON, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Issued Monthly. 


| OTSAR HORINA VEHATFILA. 


Now Ready, Parts I, and II. of 
A COLLECTION OF SACRED JEWISH HYMNS 
AND PRAYERS, for a Solo Voice (with Alto, Tenor, or Bass ad. lib ). 
Composed, Compiled, and Edited by the Rev. M. Hast (First Reader of the Great 
Synagogue, London). With an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte and Harmonium 
arranged by Professor MICHAEL BEerGson. Price 4s, net. 





| With HEBREW, ENGLISH, and GERMAN WORDS. 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

Yearly Subscription £2 2s,, to be addressed to the Rev. M. Hast, 7, Bury Street, 
Bevis Marks, E.C, ae 
(Copy of Letter from Sir Julius Benedict. ) 

2, Manchester Square, W., April 27th, 1874. 

DEAR Sim,—I have examined with much interest the parts published of the 
Collection of Sacred Jewish Hymns, composed and compiled by the Rev. M. 
Hast, and edited with your most valuable co-operation. The beautiful and 
characteristic melodies, with their appropriate musician-like accompaniments, 
will, | have no doubt, prove highly attractive to all artists and real amateurs ; 
and, if continued with the same discrimination and carefulness, must eventually 
become a standard work, superseding its predecessors. With best wishes for 
your success, I remain, dear Sir, very truly yours, JULIUS BENEDICT, 

Michael Bergson, Esq., 21, Shirland Road, Maida Hill. 





“HER I LOVE.” 
BALLAD. 
By WILFORD MORGAN. 
Price 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“This composition is, in all respects, worthy of its predecessor, ‘My sweetheart 
when a boy.’ It is simple in structure, and within the means of every amateur ; 
but its musie is pleasing, and thoroughly appropriate to the words, No doubt 
the song will soon win a share of public favour.”—Musical World, 

“Mr Wilford Morgan’s song, ‘ Her I love,’ will be certain to find many admirers 
for the musicianly instinct which pervades it, as well as for the happy manner in 





which the yery pretty melody bas been laid out for the yoice.”—Aorning Post, 





MIGNON. 


Nypera, in Three Acts, 


AMBROISE THOMAS. 


The Opera complete, for Voice and Piano, with 
Italian and French words, net 20s. 
The Opera complete, for Piano Solo, net 12s. 





All the following Songs, Duets, §c., can be obtained at 
HALF the marked prices, either with Italian or with 
French Words :— 


a ¢@ 
1, STANZE (Basso) —# Fuggitivo e tremante ” 3.0 
2. ARIA (Tenore)—* Si, solingo ognor pel mondo” 6 0 

3. ROMANZA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘ Non conosci il bel 
suol” ... jan eas aa ass see ee 

4, DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e ‘Tenore)—‘“ Leggiadre 
rondinelle” ... as mie e oe 64510 
5. TRIO—“ Riconoscente amore, senelcor” ... .. 5 0 
6. STROFE (Soprano)—“ Chi m’ama or venga meco” 4 § 
7. MADRIGALE—“ Bella Diva, per pieta” ... ade Oe 

8 DUETTO (Soprano e Tenore)—‘‘ Non darti alcu 

pensier ” aie oad aug aa eat ee 

9. VALZA DEL DUETTO—* Gai complimenti, plausi 
e sospir” ose i eee ae ses ves. GLO 

10, STIRIANA (Mezzo Soprano)--“Io conosco un 
arzoncel” ... Sea Ses he ye ee a 
11. MELODIA (Tenore)—‘ Addio Mignon fa core” ... 5 

12, RECIT. (Cantabile) (Mezzo Soprano)—“ Ella e la 
resso a lui” .., oe eee aed aaa eR 

13. DUETTO (Mezzo ep e Basso)—*Sofferto hai 
tu? conosci il duol?” a2 ans wee ae a 0 
14. POLACCA (Soprano)—“ Io son Titania la bionda” 6 0 
15, CORO—“ Or—sii sciogliam le vele” ... oe ee 

16. NINNA-NANNA (Basso)—“ Del suo cor calmai le 
og ae Oe ks We 

17. ROMANZA (Tenore)—“ Ah non crede a V’aftlitta nel 
vergin suo candore”’... a aia ia we S08 

18, DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e ‘l'enore)—“ Ah! son 
felice! io son rapita” a ans aaa re 

19. PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘“ O vergin Maria 
il Signore sta conte”... Se ag aaa wee 2G 
20, FORLANA (Soprano)—“ Finche restial pratounfior” 6 0 
21. ARIA (Soprano)—‘“ A meraviglia, a meraviglia” ... 6 0 

22. RONDO GAVOTTA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ In veder 
l'amata stanza dalle ” et et ‘eee ee’ YO 





N.B.—All the above Songs are published in different Keys, to suit all Voices. 





All the above Songs are also published with French Words. 





LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 


Arrangements for the Pianoforte of the above Opera, by the best 
Composers, can be obtained from the Publishers. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 


COVENT GARDEN, 





GOMES’ OPERA, 


“Tl Guarany, 


PERFORMED FOR THE 4rn TIME 
IN ENGLAND, 


THURSDAY, MAY 71x. 








The whole of the Music of this popular Opera 


can now be had in Single Numbers. 





VOCAL SCORE, COMPLETE, 2ls, 





Various Pianoforte Arrangements by Celebrated 


Composers may be had. 





BOOKS OF AIRS ARRANGED BY 
W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 


= SOLO. DUET, 
In Two Books, each. » it 6s. 








LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 





THE MUSIC 


FROM 


OFFENBACH'S 


NEW OPERA BOUFFE, 


LA JOLIE 
PARFUMEUSE, 


AS PERFORMED AT THE 


ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
295, REGENT STREET. 
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Sung by Mdme ADELINA PATTI 
at the Composer’s Concert with un- 
prece dented success. 


“THR 
BIRD THAT CAME 
IN SPRING.” 


SONG. 


Sin JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Edition in F, for Soprano. 
Edition in D, for Contralto. 


‘‘THE*BIRD THAT CAME IN SPRING” is one of the 
prettiest songs of recent days, and the unaffected 
manner in which it was sung by Mdme Adelina 
Patti, obtained for it a well-merited encore.”— 
“ The Times,” June 9th. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





CHAPPELL & C0.’S 
PEOPLE'S 


HARMONIU 


SOLID DARK OAK CASE. 


ALEXANDRE. 
Price FOUR GUINEAS. 





Or with FIVE OCTAVES, 


Size—Length, 2 ft. 6 in.; Depth, 11 in.; Height, 2 ft. 9} in. 
Fe 











Compass, 4 Octaves, C— to -= 
ei = 


This Harmonium has been designed expressly to meet the frequent demands 
made for a small Instrument of good quality of tone, and at a price within the 
reach of all. By the aid of newly invented machinery, and the combined re- 
sources of Messrs. ALEXANDRE’s large manufactory, CHapprt, & Co, can now 
offer the above marvel of cheapness, elegance, and good quality of tone, for Four 
Guineas. It will be found invaluable for small Class Room, Cottage, or Library. 
As a musical cadeau it will be appreciated both for its sweet tone and pleasing 


appearance. 





Also, with Celeste Stop, One Row and a-half of Vibrators, 


Price FIVE GUINEAS. 


CHAPPELL & CO, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
M..-W:. BALFE’S 


NEW GRAND OPERA, 


It, TALISMAN O.- 


The Original English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 
Italian Translation by Signer G. ZAFFIRA. 








PERFORMED WITH TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS AT HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


Complete, with Portrait, Pro-em, and Memoir 2ls. 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


qd. 

Edith’s Prayer (Placida Notte) en ae 0'| Weary hours (Ahi che tedio che languor) Duet 
Sung by Madame CuristTInE NiLsson (origins al key). | adapted from the Chorus of Ladies . 

Ditto (in C and B flat) oo O Beneath a portal (La guerra appena) Romance of 

Golden Lovelocks (Folto Chioma, Duet, Tenor, ‘and Bass) 0 | Navarre . 


The Rose Song (Candido fiore) ae Sung by Malle Manie Roze (exiginal ty} 
Sung by Signor Campantnt (original key). | Ditto (in E flat) “ay . eee 
Ditto (in A flat and B flat) ... a. ~~ ae 0) The Lady Eveline (Canzone a’ Evelina) 
I love the sky (Mi piace un cielo) ... : = 0} Sung by Madame CurisTine Nivsson (original key). 
Sung by Signor CATALANI. Ditto (in C) ° eee 
Song of Nectabanus (original key). | Keep the Ring (Quest’ “annel). Duet ? 
Ditto (in C) ose 0) Sung by Madame CurisTinE Nivsson and “<— CAMPANINI. 
Oh! who shall sing the rapture (Oh! chi d’ amor, Ditto, for Drawing-Room performance ‘ ei 
fuo mai) ... 4 0 Why Sweetheart (Caro perche si dolente). Trio ... 
Sung by Signor Rora (original key. ‘' o| Sung by Mdme Curistine Nitsson, Mdlle Marie Roze and Signor Rota, 
Ditto (in F) ... 4 Crusaders’ March. ... eee 
Monarch supreme (Sommo Signore), Prayer and War ‘ A Song to Merrie England (Cantiam dell’ Inghilterra), 
Song (L’ arco tendete) . oe me Sai Part-Song, 8.A.T. and B. 
Sung by Signor Rora (original key) "| Ditto, Glec for male voices, arranged by G. A. 
The War Song, Separate, inlower key  ... vs 0 Macfarren 
On balmy wing (A te coll’ aure a sera)... .. 4 O Radiant Splendours (Nella dolee trepidanza) 


Sung by Signor Campanini (original key). Sung by Madame Curistrne Nixsson (original key). 


Ditto (in B flat) a ee _ so wee 0 | Ditto (in B flat) ~ wee 38 oil eke 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
The Rose Song... om ... Wilhelm Kuhe 4 0| War Song .. sis ae Brinley Richards 


Ditto a E.L.Hime 4 0/ The Selienen Waltz... .... Chas, Godfrey 


First Fantasia ... sik ... Wilhelm Kuhe 4 0 : 
Second ditto a Pes ies Ditto 4 (| Ditto Galop ee ee Ditto 


Fantasia ... ni a ms E.L. Hime 4 0! Ditto Quadrille ... Ba Ditto 
IN THE PRESS. 
Arrangements by Sir Julius Benedict, G. A. Osborne, Frederic Archer, &c., &c. 


estate ‘SOC Raee EASY PIECES: 


Beneath a portal... ... 2 0) The Rose Song ” 
Radiant splendours ... - has ... 2 0 The Crusader’s March 2 
Ladies’ Chorus and War Song Ls Lod ... 2 0) Golden Love-locks and Oh! who shall sing the rapture 2 
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